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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


One of the most interesting books to cross my desk in a long time is 
Robert Nash’s recent Answering the “Virtuecrats”: A Moral Conversation 
on Character Education.' Do not be put off by the slightly flippant title: 
this is a serious and respectful book which considers alternative ap- 
proaches to the teaching of virtue in an age in which the very incommen- 
surability of those approaches would seem to render all discussion futile, 
all teaching impossible. Nash identifies three schools of character edu- 
cation: (1) the Neo-Classical school, which he characterizes as the 
morality of compliance; (2) the Communitarian perspective which sup- 
ports a morality of conformity; and (3) the Liberationist view with its 
morality of contestation. As Nash makes clear in his introduction, 
although each has something of value to offer, he finds that all three 
persepctives are wanting. He intends, after a discussion of each of the 
three, to offer his own postmodern view, a morality of conversation. 

Although it is not until the end of his book that Nash delineates his 
own position, the reader is early on made aware of its parameters by the 
nature of his discussion of the other three. Each pusition is introduced 
with a description of its major tenets and proponents. Nash then 
elaborates on his own critique of each, drawing out those aspects which 
he feels make positive contributions toward a productive dialogue on 
virtue and character education, highlighting those features which he 
feels are deleterious to such a dialogue. What is so refreshingly unique 
about these first chapters is Nash’s absolute refusal to make pronounce- 
ments, to score ideological points, or to take unfair advantage of the 
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weaknesses he exposes. 

I must admit that I approached his chapters on the liberationists’ 
perspective a bit gingerly—I count myself among their number and was 
not anxious to see my own ideological conceits punctured. Yet such is the 
grace and fairness of Nash’s approach that I found myself able to stand 
outside my own beliefs and consider them dispassionately. Certainly 
anyone who has plowed through the earnest turgidity of, say, Jurgen 
Habermas’s work may, while still accepting Habermas’s premises, find 
that Nash has a point when he takes the liberationists to task for their 
hyper-rationalist discourse and their absolute lack of humor. So too, does 
he have a point when he charges some liberationist scholars with an 
almost frenzied insistence on contestation to the point that reconciliation 
becomes an act of treachery rather than of moral imperative. 

Nash’s final chapters offer his own version of moral dialogue, what 
he calls a moral conversation. While insisting that such a conversation 
must be anti-foundational so that no one party may claim to have 
discovered the one “highest” truth, Nash also argues that there is much 
common ground among even the most incommensurable of moral lan- 
guages. It becomes the task of the moral conversationalist to seek out 
those “points of overlap and criss-cross to determine what might frutifully 
lead to common moral ground.” In effect, Nash asks of his moral 
conversationalists that they follow his own example by approaching 
opposing positions as he has done, openly, without hubris, and with a 
willingness to see the opposition through eyes unshielded by precon- 
ceived ideological spectacles. It is, I think, also the very approach used 
so effectively by Habermas when confronting the arguments of his 
critics. Like Nash, Habermas’s view of the moral conversation—what 
Habermas describes as communicative action—requires reliance on the 
force of the “better argument” rather than that of authority or rhetorical 
legerdemain. 

I mention this book because it seems perfectly to describe the sort of 
conversation the contributors to this issue of the Journal of Thought 
wish to initiate. Like Nash, the authors engage a variety of issues with 
a fresh perspective which allows us to reconsider some of the taken-for- 
granted assumptions which underlie each. And like Nash, they do so with 
an eye to the moral implications of their arguments. In our opening piece, 
“Scholarship, Power and Moral Deceny,” Clarence Sholé Johnson sug- 
gests that scholars are not always sensitive to those moral implications. 
Understanding and observing exactly what constitutes moral decency 
among scholars is necessary to prevent what Johnson argues is the 
“corrupting power of scholarship and the arrogance such power breeds.” 
While some readers will find his tone severe, the virtues which Johnson 
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asks us to cultivate are precisely those which make the moral conversa- 
tion possible. 

Few scholars are more concerned with the moral dimensions of 
contemporary discourse than is Sue Books; as readers of her previous 
contributions to this journal are aware, Books is adept at seeing through 
the commonplaces of conventional wisdom to expose what is exploitive 
and unjust in them. In her piece, “A Critique of the Discourse of 
Potential,” Books turns to the widely read, if also critically reviled, The 
Bell Curve by Herrnstein and Murray. Although most of the criticism of 
this book has centered on its apparent racism, Books is interested in 
Herrnstein and Murray’s construal of “potential as the ‘capacity to 
absorb’ or the ability to ‘profit or benefit from’ education.” Such a 
construal, suggests Books, implies a strange dichotomy: those lacking in 
potential cannot be helped by a high-quality education while those with 
it will be injured if deprived of such an education. Such a dichotomy, 
Books argues, not only serves to ossify our view of children as those who 
are assets and those who are liabilities but to absolve society of respon- 
sibility for the latter. It is, in her words, a “fearful, ungenerous” view 
which truncates our concept of human potential and allows us to see 
ourselves and others as less than we might be. 

In “Schlesinger’s Historiography, Afrocentric Conservatism, and the 
Disuniting of America,” Greg Seals neatly demonstrates how Nash’s call 
to seek the points of overlap and criss-cross can bring seemingly 
irreconciable positions closer to common ground. Certainly no two views 
could be more antithetical than the Afrocentrism of Molefi Asante, the 
intellectual guru of Black separatism, and Arthur Schlesinger’s attack 
on “the single-issue conservative politics of culture and life-style” put 
forth in his Disuniting of America. Although Schlesinger was attacked as 
an apologist for a white racist society, Seals carefully separates the 
strands of his thought to show someone supportive of cultural pluralism 
and inclusion, but opposed to the sort of ethnocentrism that demands 
exclusion. Seals then demonstrates how Asante has moved closer to this 
position and suggests that a reconsideration of Schlesinger’s work may 
provide a working model for multiculturalism acceptable to all. 

Roger White is also interested in providing a closer reading of an 
influential thinker—in this case, Sartre—to the end that certain points 
of overlap between Sartre’s social theory and that of supporters of the 
state can provide philosophical justification for the notion that the state 
may, in fact, in some cases at least, act as a supportive agent of human 
freedom. For many, the oppressive nature of the state is the sine qua non 
of Sartrian thought. But as White argues in his piece, “Sartrian Social 
Theory and the Law: A Theoretical Defence of Legislative Action,” the 
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predatory Other of Being and Nothingness takes on a more ambiguous 
role in some of Sartre’s later writings. Sartre increasingly takes note of 
the role a supportive environment plays in human freedom and the 
complex nature of human relations which precludes the simplicity of an 
Opressed/Opressor dichotomy. White concludes his piece by examining 
the implications for educational policy of such a supportive environment. 

In Nash’s critique of the Liberationist, he notes with approval its 
intent to open up for discussion and questioning the taken-for-granted 
pronouncements of the state. Democracy, Nash argues, depends on just 
this openess to critique. So too, argues K.E. Jensen, in “Artes Liberalis: 
Alienation and, Uhm, Revolutionary Intellectuals,” does the academy. 
While it is widely accepted, contends Jensen, that the old notion of a 
liberal arts education has succumbed to pressures from an increasingly 
market-oriented society, the crisis has not received the sort of analysis 
which may redeem the liberal arts and their humanizing mission. Jensen 
proposes to apply Marx’s notion of alienation to demonstrate the es- 
trangement of education from all other human activity in such a way as 
to estrange the student from his/her own “species being.” That estrange- 
ment, the result of social obstacles to self-fulfillment, is seen in “the 
glassy, blank stares of our students,” and can only be reversed by 
changing the fundamental nature of society. Jensen, of course, is not so 
sanguine as to expect that the professoriate will provide such agents of 


radical social change, but he does suggest four strategies by which the 


academy may effect some positive change. These include bringing the 
aesthetic dimension to bear on issues too often left to instrumental 
reason, modeling the explicit connection between theory and practice 
(and in the process, Jensen suggests, reducing the alienation felt behind 
the desk as well!), scaling down expectations so that “cordial cooperation” 
is possible between exponents of the liberal arts and those of the 
“practical” curricula, and finally working actively to influence adminis- 
trative and policy decisions in defence of the liberal arts 

Finally, David Soles, in 


Faculty Evaluation and Management by 
Objectives,” suggests that the very foundations of a moral academic 
enterprise are seriously undermined when the business model is im- 
ported into the academy. The use of objectives as a means of evaluating 
faculty performance has a chilling effect, Soles argues, on the freedom to 
follow one’s research interests wherever they may lead. And this, in turn, 
can only result in research that is “safe” and ultimately trivial. Further, 
Soles suggests that faculty will resort to scaling back their efforts, doing 
only what is rigidly prescribed by the stated objectives, and deliberately 
selecting objectives which are themselves trivial and demand little risk 
In the end, such rigid managerial methods have the effect of stifling the 
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conversation; they reject the basic respect for other views which Nash 
posits as necessary for any moral conversation. 

Several of us at Northern Michigan University have been exploring 
the problem of creating a moral community in a public school setting. 
Using Thomas Sergiovanni’s Leadership for the Schoolhouse’ as a focus, 
we have discussed the feasibility, indeed even the possibility, of moving 
schools away from the factory management model to that of a covenant 
community. To integrate the views of adminstrators, teachers, parents, 
and students into a single clear vision for the school seems to pose an 
almost insurmountable challenge to incommensurability. To do so suc- 
cessfully will require precisely the sort of moral conversation Nash 
advocates and the contributors of this issue exemplify. Hopefully, in this 
issue, we have been able to provide a model for finding those points of 
overlap and criss-cross which make such conversation productive and 
valuable. 


Notes 


1 


1. Robert Nash, Answering the “Virtuecrats”: A Moral Conversation on Character 
Education (New York: Teachers College Press, 1997). 
2. Ibid., p. 177 
; 


Thomas Sergiovanni, Leadership for the Schoolhouse (San Francisco, CA: 


Jossey-Bass, 1996) 
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Scholarship, Power, 
and Moral Decency 


Clarence Sholé Johnson 
Spelman Coliege 


I want to address two distinct but related questions, and I will 
consider them in the order in which I state them. (i) What does it mean 
to be ascholar? (ii) And how, ifat all, does one’s scholarship relate to one’s 
humanity? 

Let me begin by submitting that to be a scholar is to legitimize oneself 
(within academia) as an authority in one’s field of study. This legitima- 
tion consists in the all-important recognition by one’s peers, and through 
a formal process of public cross-examination and interrogation, of having 
the necessary authority to address issues within one’s field of discourse. 
In other words, within one’s field of study, one can prosecute a thesis, 
advance a theory, and formulate conclusions that are deemed credible or 
sound by one’s intellectual peers. 

But there is more to scholarship than simply the bestowing of 
intellectual authority on a person. Scholarship also confers upon one a 
certain kind of political and administrative power. This is a power to 
make decisions that impact others who, like us, are equally striving to 
achieve. It is in this venue that a scholar’s humanity, her/his claims to 
basic human moral decency, is tested. And it is precisely when we are 
required to show that besides being scholars we are also morally decent 
human beings that we often fail—and, indeed, abysmally. 

This failure consists in the fact (and I use the word “fact” deliber- 
ately) that many (or perhaps most) of our decisions are seldom guided by 
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the principle of objectivity to which we ought (morally and intellectually) 
to adhere. By saying that the principle of objectivity imposes a moral 
obligation on us (1.e., “ought” in the moral sense) I mean that, by virtue 
of the fact that we are rational agents who are distinguished from other 
rational creatures specifically by the choice we make to live the life of the 
mind, we are fully aware of this principle and so this awareness alone, 
more than anything else, should inform most, if not all, of our actions and 
decisions. Succinctly put, I am saying that, as intellectuals, we should 
always adapt and reflect in our professional lives Plato’s dictum in the 
Republic that knowledge of the good (the good read here as the principle 
of objectivity) obligates us to act in conformity with that knowledge. It is 
this obligation that I am referring to as a moral imperative. 

And by saying that the knowledge of the principle of objectivity 
imposes an intellectual obligation on us (i.e., “ought” in the intellectual 
sense) I mean that, insofar as we are intellectuals and our aim is to 
acquire knowledge, we are necessarily concerned with pursuing truth 
and avoiding falsity. This pursuit of truth and avoidance of falsity 
requires, as it presupposes, a strict adherence to the principle of objec- 
tivity on pain of undermining the very quest for knowledge in which we 
are engaged. It is in this sense, then, that our aim to acquire knowledge 
qua intellectuals imposes an epistemic obligation on us. It is this 
obligation that I have characterized as an intellectual “ought.” 

In the moral sphere the principle of objectivity requires that our 
every decision and action uphold and reflect the following five important 
considerations:' (i) Goodness (or at least non-maleficence); (ii) Justice (or 
fairness); (iii) Honesty and Truth-telling; (iv) Freedom; and, finally, (v) 
Humanity (or, in the language of the philosopher David Hume, fellow- 
feeling or empathy). I shall briefly elaborate each of these items: 


(i) Considerations of Goodness (or at least non-maleficence). 
What this means is that in the making of decisions or in performing 
certain kinds of actions we should seek ultimately to promote the overall 
welfare of those who will be directly affected by our decisions and actions. 
We seek to promote goodness, or at least to avoid wickedness, when our 
decisions are motivated by considerations other than personal distaste 
or dislike for the individuals over whom we preside. For instance, I may 
not like the appearance of a student who comes to class dressed in neo- 
Nazi paramilitary attire and wearing jackboots, and does not participate 
in discussions. But if the student diligently does his work and is short of 
an “A” only by one point, and just on account of his appearance and 
attitude I decided not to award him the bonus point, then I would be 
acting wickedly or out of malice toward him. I would be acting contrary 
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to the idea of goodness precisely because I would (knowingly) be causing 
the student needless or unwarranted, and hence unjustifiable, pain and 
suffering. 

It certainly does not follow from the view expressed in this example 
that I take all decisions and actions aimed at promoting goodness to 
involve the absence of pain or necessarily to have pleasant outcomes. For 
example, terminating an incompetent colleague will undoubtedly cause 
pain to the colleague and even to some of her/his friends. My point, 
however, is that if the decision to terminate the colleague was motivated 
by, and only by, the relevant considerations of her/his incompetence, 
then even though the decision did cause pain and unpleasantness, its 
ultimate aim was to promote goodness both to the colleague and to the 
community of learners as a whole. I say this for two reasons. First, the 
colleague will learn, albeit with difficulty, about her/his professional 
incompetence and, barring self-deception, s/he (hopefully) will attempt 
to remedy her/his deficiencies. Second, other colleagues, too, will become 
aware of the high professional standards to which they will be held and, 
again barring self-deception, they will take an introspective look at 
themselves with the goal of self-improvement. 

I am saying, more generally, that if the considerations for a decision 
are rooted in anything other than the principle of objectivity, however 
construed, then the decision is motivated by malice or wickedness and so, 
a priori, is inconsistent with the promotion of goodness. 


(ii) Considerations of Justice. The issue here is that when we are 


required to distribute sanctions, in the form of reward or punishment, we 
should strive to be impartial and fair, and the distribution should be 
equitable. Central to this issue is the idea that justice has no meaning 
unless it involves fairness and equity. Johnnetta B. Cole expresses this 
view differently, but with an even stronger universalistic import, in 
saying “Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere.” 


(iii) Considerations of Honesty and Truth-telling. Our deci- 
sions, articulated verbally or in written form, should evoke trust in 
others. In other words, we should ensure that others will accept our word 
as faithful external representatives of our inner private thoughts. The 
creation of this confidence in others is achieved in two ways: negatively, 
through avoiding deception and duplicity; and, positively, through being 
forthright and candid. 


(iv) Considerations of Individual Freedom. These are consider- 
ations by which we individuate ourselves as candidates for praise or 
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censure by claiming ownership or authorship for our decisions and 
actions. The significance of this point is that all forms of decision-making 
entail agency. In the moral domain, in particular, the ascription of 
agency to an individual for an action or decision entails that: (i) the 
individual was not subject to external constraint in the sense of force or 
intimidation; (ii) the action or decision originated from the individual in 
the sense of reflecting forethought and deliberation; and (iii) the action 
or decision was one among a range of options available to the individual. 
The conjunction of these three factors enables us to establish individual 
responsibility for the action or decision, for it is in light of these conditions 
that we establish agency. 


(v) Considerations of Humanity (or Fellow-feeling). We are 
required by empathy (or fellow-feeling) to appreciate, both intellectually 
and emotively, the effect of our decisions and actions upon others. We 
know that each decision we make affects others by causing them either 
pain or pleasure. In virtue of this knowledge, then, and insofar as we 
consider ourselves human beings, we are required by considerations of 
fellow-feeling to ensure that our decisions and actions have as their 
ultimate (as distinct from their instrumental) end the production of 
pleasure and not pain in those whose lives we affect.* The justification for 
this requirement is simply that, in our individual situations, we always 
endeavour to avoid things that will cause us pain and to pursue things 
that ultimately will give us pleasure. Because we are not Cartesian egos, 
each in its solitary confinement living a solipsistic existence, but instead 
we are Humean, sociable communal creatures, we are therefore morally 
bound by our (self-)knowledge of the very principles of pain and pleasure 
that govern our individual decisions when directed at ourselves, at the 
very least, not to undermine the legitimate prospects of others and cause 
them undue anguish and suffering, on pain of rejecting our humanity. 


Let me now return to my earlier claim that many scholars fail the test 
of humanity (or basic moral decency). To appreciate the force of this 
claim, recall also my assertion that scholarship confers upon a person a 
certain kind of power attendant to intellectual authority. I submit now 
that this inordinate power often tends to corrupt individuals to the 
extent that some individuals even subvert the very principle of objectiv- 
ity that should govern them in their every decision and action. Asa result 
of this subversion, they often make decisions based on considerations 
that negate each of the preceding five considerations I have already 
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sketched out. Let me illustrate my point bluntly by stating a number of 
propositions whose truth I take to be self-evident or at least scarcely 
requires argumentation: (i) Considerations of goodness are replaced by 
prejudice in the form of gender, race, ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
nationality, religion, and so on. In extreme cases, such considerations are 
often replaced by hatred, viciousness, and inveterate cruelty that be- 
speak wickedness. (ii) Justice is replaced by undiluted, unsanitized, raw 
and naked unfairness and inequity. (iii) Honesty and truth-telling are 
replaced by deception, fraudulence, and trickery. (iv) Freedom, the 
ultimate condition of individual moral responsibility, is dissolved into 
collective decision, and this entails the disclaiming of authorship or 
ownership of one’s decisions and actions. And (v), finally, humanity (or 
fellow-feeling) is boldly rejected and in its place vindictiveness is erected 
masquerading as a crude form of Hobbesian pre-social individualism 
with the full implications of amorality or moral indifference. 

In sum, the considerations that often direct some of our decisions and 
actions, as scholars, especially when we wield power, sometimes trans- 
late into the worst form of immorality imaginable. And yet, we are 
scholars! 

The picture I have painted of the world of scholarship is no doubt 
morally revolting. But I have done so precisely because I want to call 
attention to the fact that being a scholar does not necessarily entail being 
a morally decent human being. Another way of expressing this point is 
to say that, notwithstanding our pretensions to the contrary, there is no 
logically necessary relationship between scholarship and morality. Yet, 
in our incessant bid to promote ourselves as embodiments and champi- 
ons of moral integrity, and as we encourage our promising students to 
pursue life in the academy, we often give the false impression that being 
a scholar translates also into being a morally decent person. What we 
should be projecting, rather, is that scholarship and morality are non- 
synonymous, and, even more importantly, that it is much more difficult 
to be a morally decent person than it is to be a scholar. 

This said, do I believe that a scholar can also be a morally decent 
human being? Certainly. However, in my view, the attaining of moral 
decency when we are scholars is, like being a scholar itself, a goal that 
each of us must vigorously strive toward. And in order to realize this goal, 
the scholar must essentially and fundamentally keep a constant and 
vigilant watch over herself/himself in order to stave off the corrupting 
influence of the power of scholarship and the arrogance such power 
breeds. Indeed, it is because, as scholars, we often fail to engage in a kind 
of constant and vigilant Socratic-type self-examination that we always 
end up committing some of the most egregious acts imaginable and 
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making decisions that reek of moral depravity. And worse, we proceed to 
bastardize our intellectual gifts by utilizing them to rationalize our 
morally depraved conduct. To conclude, we should aspire to be scholars; 
but above all we should always aspire to be morally decent human 
beings. And the first and most crucial step to occasioning this moral 
aspiration is by heeding the Socratic injunction, handed down to us 


through Plato’s Apology, that “the unexamined life is not worth living.” 


Notes 


1. This is an adaptation of the five principles that Jacques Thiroux posits as the 
basis of a humanitarian ethical system. I have listed as the principle of 
humanity what Thiroux states as the principle of life valuation. The 
principle of life valuation requires us to revere life and accept death. The 
acceptance of death is a vital component in a humanitarian system of ethics 
because, although morality is concerned generally with promoting life, 
there are instances, however, in which the promotion of life may sometimes 
require death—for example, killing in self-defense. In view of such in- 
stances we should accommodate the acceptance of death as part of our moral 
system. For more on these principles see Jacques Thiroux, Ethics: Theory 
and Practice Fifth ed. (New York: Prentice Hall), 1995, chap.7 
have no textual documentation for this remark. But, in her capacity as 
President of Spelman College, Johnnetta B. Cole made this statement a 
permanent fixture of many of her speeches during Founders Day Celebra- 
tions, commencement exercises, etc. 

3. In light of this claim, a decision to terminate an incompetent colleague will 
have as its ultimate end: (i) a self-reflective view of the individual in terms 
of her/his professional conduct; and (ii) the promotion of goodness of the 
entire community of learners as a whole, acommunity comprising students, 
faculty, and administrators. True, the colleague and her/his sympathizers 
will be pained by the termination. But the pain will only be instrumental to 
the promotion of goodness both to the colleague and to the entire academic 
community of which s/he is a part. Furthermore, the pain felt by the 
colleague will be warranted and hence justified. 
presented the original version of this paper at the 1997 Spelman College 
Annual Scholarships, Prizes, and Awards Ceremony, April 25, 1997, in my 
capacity as the 1996 Recipient of the Spelman College Presidential Faculty 
Award for Excellence in Teaching. I thank our Academic Dean, Dr. Freddye 
Hill, for inviting me to be one of three speakers at the 1997 ceremony 
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A Critique 
of the Discourse 


of Potential 


Sue Books 
State University of New York at New Paltz 


Although ill defined and “essentially unmeasurable,”' the concept of 
human potential runs deep in American culture.? The Bell Curve—in 
which Richard Herrnstein and Charles Murray argue that those born 
with the most potential tend to learn the most and so, not surprisingly, 
end up with the most status and wealth—was a bestseller. The book was 
widely denounced. However, it was critiqued largely for its racism, as it 
should have been, not for its deterministic view of human potential, as 
it also should have been.’ In a very straightforward, albeit uncritical, 
way, Herrnstein and Murray lay out the ideology inherent in popular 
ways of talking about potential. 

Before saying more about Herrnstein and Murray’s use of this 
discourse, which I am suggesting reflects mainstream thought, let me 
clarify the focus of my own discussion: not potential per se, but rather the 
discourse of potential—some of the assumptions that are brought to- 
gether in the concept of potential as well as the social significance of 
everyday talk about potential. Although largely unscrutinized in the 
educational literature,‘ the discourse of potential plays a vital role in 
determining who gets which educational opportunities and resources, 
and for this reason warrants far more critical discussion than it has 
received. The discourse of potential, I argue, goes hand-in-hand with a 
dichotomous view of children and young people as either social assets 
(some of them) or social liabilities (the others). The discourse also invites 
a particular view of the relationship between the older generation and 
the younger one—namely, as one of investment, with the challenge for 
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the older generation being to invest wisely in the younger one, discrimi- 
nating carefully between those presumably rich in potential and those 
presumably lacking in this capacity. 

In the discussion that follows, I review Herrnstein and Murray’s use 
of the discourse of potential, offer illustrations of the concept of potential 
at work in educational practice, discuss some of the assumptions the 
concept brings together and their social significance, and, finally, sug- 
gest a better way to think about, and therefore talk about, the idea of 
human potential. 


The Bell Curve View of Potential 


Herrnstein and Murray construe potential as the “capacity to ab- 
sorb” or the ability to “profit or benefit from” education.’ From this 
perspective, the allocation of educational resources and opportunities 
becomes a question of playing the “potential” market astutely. In whom 
ought we (the society) invest a lot? Presumably, those with the basic 
capacity to do something with what they are given. And in whom ought 
we invest very little, if any? Presumably, those without this capacity. 
Indeed, Herrnstein and Murray conclude, “For many people, there is 
nothing they can learn that will repay the cost of the teaching.” In other 
words, no educational investment at all in “many people” is the wisest 
social course. For those presumed to have little “capacity to absorb” and 
therefore little ability to “profit from” education, efforts to improve the 
quality or quantity of their schooling are pointless. 

Not so, however, with respect to those presumed to have the critical 
capacity to be educated. “If a child is near the top of the intelligence 
distribution to begin with, the school can make a major difference in 
whether that intellectual talent is actually realized.”’ From this point of 
view, although those lacking in potential cannot be helped by improving 
their education, those with it can be hurt if deprived of a high-quality 
education: 


However hard it may be to raise I.Q. among the less talented with 
discrete interventions...it may be within the capability of an educa- 
tional system—probably with the complicity of broader social trends— 
to put a ceiling on, or actually dampen, the realized intelligence of those 
with high potential.* 


Consequently, young people with potential need a much better education 

than many of them are now receiving, in a way that others do not 
Implicit in Herrnstein and Murray’s speculations about who needs 

what educationally is a particular way of thinking about potential— 
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namely, as something one has or doesn’t have, as something that can be 
discerned early on, and as a legitimate need that ought to guide 
judgments about the allocation of educational resources and opportuni- 
ties. Although promulgated by Herrnstein and Murray—who, as I said, 
have been widely denounced—this view of human potential cannot be 
dismissed as that of a few racist ultraconservatives. On the contrary, the 
ideology they draw upon forms the psychological foundation of our class- 
stratified society.* As offensive as Herrnstein and Murray are to many 
people (including me), it is important to recognize that the ideology they 
draw upon suffuses common educational practices and thought about 
education—rationales put forth in opposition to efforts to detrack schools, ° 
for example, as well as practices of testing and evaluation. As the stories 
and observations in the next section suggest, ideas about potential often 
play acritical role not only in deciding who will be given what tests (those 
required for college admission, for example), but also in deciding how 
particular tests will be interpreted—what they will be taken to mean and 
what significance they consequently will have in the lives of students. 

As illustrations of the discourse of potential at work in educational 
practice, the next section includes a fictional account (one based, how- 
ever, on author Sapphire’s many years of teaching in Harlem and the 
Bronx), an observation made by Amy Stuart Wells and Irene Serna in 
their study of resistance to detracking efforts, and my own reflections on 
an exercise I have been doing with students. 


Stories of Testing and Evaluation 


Having learned she will not be allowed to enroll in a G.E.D. program 
because she did not score well enough on the qualifying reading test, 
Precious, the 16-year-old narrator of Sapphire’s Push, struggles to 
explain the demonization and obliteration she feels in school as in the 
broader society: 


There has always been something wrong wif the tesses [tests]. The 
tesses paint a picture of me wif no brain. The tesses paint a picture of 
me an’ my muver—my whole family, we more than dumb, we invisible. 
One time I seen us on TV. It was a show of spooky shit, an’ castles, you 
know shit be all haunted. And the peoples, well some of them was 
peoples and some of them was vampire peoples. But the real peoples did 
not know it till it was party time.... [F live of ‘em sitting on the couch; 
and one of ‘em git up and take a picture. Got it? When picture develop 
(it’s instamatic) only one person on the couch. The other peoples did not 
exist. They vampires.... [Wjhen you git right down to it they don't 
exist.... | know who I am. I know who they say I am—vampire sucking 
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the system’s blood. Ugly black grease to be wipe away, punish, kilt, 
changed, finded a job for." 


Later, after enrolling in a pre-G.E.D. class and excelling, Precious 
discovers her counselor has recommended that she be pulled out and put 
in a workfare program, despite Precious’ expressed desire to get aG.E.D. 
and go to college. “[H]er TABE test scores are disappointingly low,” the 
counselor writes. 


She scored 2.8 on her last test.... She will need at least 8.0 before she 
can enter G.E.D. class.... The time and resources it would require for 
this young woman to get a G.E.D. or into college would be consider- 
able.... Precious is capable of going to work now. In January of 1990 her 
son will be two years old. In keeping with the new initiative on welfare 
reform I feel Precious would benefit from any of the various workfare 
programs in existence. Despite her obvious intellectual limitations she 
is quite capable of working as a home attendant 


Although the counselor does not use a language of potential, her argu- 
ment essentially is this: In light of the test score, Precious clearly lacks 
what it takes (the potential) to make further educational investment in 
her worth it. That Precious personally believes in her own capabilities 
carries no institutional weight. 


¢- © © © 


In their study of resistance to detracking reforms at the high school 
level, Wells and Serna observed test scores playing a very different role 
in students’ fates. They note: 

E |lite parents of the most advanced students approved of using test 
scores as a measure of students’ intelligence and worthiness to enroll 

in the highest track classes. But when children of the elite who were 

identified as “highly able” in elementary school did not make the test 

score cutoffs for high school honors classes, the parents found ways to 

get their children placed in these classes anyway, as if the tests in that 

particular instance were not valid 


Again, although the parents do not use the language of potential per se, 
they are using the discourse of potential to argue that in light of their 
children’s ability as reflected in earlier school judgments, the test scores 
do not matter. And these parents get what they want for their children. 
The parents’ judgments about what their children are capable of, and 
therefore need educationally, do carry weight. 


¢ ¢ © &@ 
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I often ask students in my undergraduate foundations of education 
classes to participate in an exercise designed to show the subjectivity of 
grading and evaluation: Pretend you (a group of three or four students) 
are the teacher, final grades are due tomorrow, and one of your students 
has these test scores: 100, 0, 100, 0, 100. What grade would you give, and 
why? After much protest, students generally average the numbers, then 
raise the final grade, usually to an A or B. Given the three one hundreds, 
students often argue, the hypothetical student clearly has the potential 
to do the work. “Something” therefore must have happened (family 
problems, illness, test anxiety) and the student should not be penalized 
for this. Never, however, has anyone made the reverse argument: Given 
the two zeroes, the student clearly lacks the potential to do the work. 
“Something” therefore must have happened to bring about the three one 
hundreds (conceivably, extra hard studying or even good luck) and the 
student should be rewarded. Those regarded as having potential, my 


students often have suggested, deserve a break—credit for past perfor- 


mance as it were. Not so, however, for those regarded as not having 
potential. Faced with a scenario that is extreme (very little information 
provided besides test scores) but nevertheless similar to situations 
teachers often face (having to evaluate on the basis of limited informa- 
tion), my students have tended to use a notion of potential in a way that 
enables them to ignore the numbers and make judgments they perceive 
as fair 

The discourse of potential, embedded in practices of testing and 
evaluation, carries the power to shame as well as to engender a sense of 
being special, of deserving a break. It also is used institutionally as a 
rationale for educational judgments, with concrete benefits attached. As 
my students’ response to the grading exercise suggests, this practice is 
widely accepted. Opting to assume their hypothetical student has poten- 
tial, the students have then felt free, even required, to avoid the by-the- 
numbers judgment they believe the opposite assumption would require 
and instead to give every benefit of the doubt 

As Nancy Fraser argues in her discussion of the politics of need 
interpretation, talk about who needs what, and why, is always political. 
In welfare state societies such as ours “needs talk has been institution- 
alized as a major vocabulary of political discourse.”'* Never, however, is 
such “conversation” equal. Rather, talk about needs is “a site of struggle 
where groups with unequal discursive (and nondiscursive) resources 
compete to establish as hegemonic their respective interpretations of 
legitimate social needs.”"® As a form of needs talk, the discourse of 
potential becomes an arena in which students, parents, and institutions 
struggle to further their own interests by defining themselves, their 
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children, or other people’s children as having or not having potential and 
therefore as needing or not needing particular educational opportunities 
and resources. However, given prevailing relations of power, the dis- 
course of potential all too often serves merely to rationalize the preser- 
vation of privilege. Assumptions about who has potential and who 
doesn’t are made long before such talk is used institutionally. 

I will say more about the social uses of the discourse of potential after 
looking, in the next section, at the concept itself. 


The Concept of Potential 


In everyday talk and much of the educational literature, potential is 
construed as something 


@ That exists within—an endowment of sorts that predisposes one to 
receptivity to enrichment or predicts one’s “fit” with what an 
educational institution has to offer; 

@ That must be achieved or worked up to—a kind of personal yardstick 
against which one’s accomplishments should be measured; 

@ That needs to be cultivated and ought to be fulfilled—something, that 
is, that has social value; 

@ That encompasses both natural or God-given abilities and personally 
chosen behavior; and 

@ That one either has or doesn’t have—versus something conceptual- 
ized as falling on a continuum. 


Potential often is equated, on one hand, with intelligence or ability." 
Those regarded as having potential are often also seen as the intellectu- 
ally gifted. From this perspective, potential is a personal possession, but 
not a virtue—not something, that is, for which one can take a kind of 
moral credit. Fundamentally, potential is a gift, unearned and unde- 
served. Ifthe super smart were simply born with the capacity to be super 
smart or with easy access to the social/cultural capital that often counts 
as intelligence,'’ they were lucky, it seems, before they were anything 
else. 

Potential often is related, on the other hand, to personal desire, 
initiative, or motivation—qualities that do carry a kind of moral weight 
in this society. The word potential comes from the Latin potens, meaning 
powerful. Potens is the present participle of posse (to be able) and possum 
(Iam able), which suggests a competence, or power to accomplish things, 
that goes beyond intellectual ability. 

In their exploration of the ideology of ability, Richard Sennett and 
Jonathan Cobb argue that the “peculiar inheritance of our country” 
includes the belief, on one hand, in the common dignity of all people—a 
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belief derived from the Enlightenment humanist idea that everyone has 
“the potential power...to perform acts of reasoning and understand- 
ing”—and the belief, on the other hand, that differences in power and 
respect are natural and normal."* This contradiction, Sennett and Cobb 
suggest, has led to the idea of potential as something one must realize on 
one’s own and as something, consequently, that attests to one’s moral 
character—that is, that makes one’s success or failure deserved. Equal 
in terms of basic potential, we must be unequal in terms of our powers 
of realizing that potential. How else to explain the social inequalities that 
do in fact exist? 


The idea of potential equality of power has been given a form peculiarly 
fitted to a competitive society where inequality of power is the rule and 
expectation. If all [people] start on some basis of equal potential ability, 
then the inequalities they experience in their lives are not arbitrary, 
they are the logical consequence of different personal drives to use those 
powers—in other words, social differences can now appear as qualities 
of character, of moral resolve, will, and competence." 


In this way the discourse of potential lends a powerful moral justification 
to the reality of social inequality. 


Creating Assets and Liabilities While Limiting Responsibility 


Encompassing both presumably natural or God-given abilities and 
personal choices about how to behave, both luck (whether genetic or 
social) and goodness as it were, the concept of potential provides justifi- 
cation not only for social inequality, but also for conceptualizing the 
relationship between the older and younger generations in a particular 
way—namely, as one of investment. The view of potential in The Bell 
Curve (and, I am arguing, mainstream thought) suggests that the older 
generation ought not fail to “fund” potential where it exists, as this would 
represent a loss of what might have been as well as a failure to respect 
or reward the deserving. Where potential is absent, however, why invest 
time, energy, and scarce resources, especially if those who lack what it 
takes to make good use of these things (that is, to show a return) have no 
one to blame for their deficiency but themselves? 

This way of thinking implies, among other things, that young people 
come in two categories: the haves (those presumably with potential) and 
the have-nots (those presumably without it). Ellen Brantlinger, 
Massoumeh Majd-Jabbari, and Samuel L. Guskin found this in their 
study of middle-class mothers’ thinking about education. Although the 
mothers talked abstractly about intellectual potential as something 
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stratified along a continuum, in discussions of particular students or 
educational situations, they spoke about potential “mainly...in binary 
terms (educated/ignorant; smart/slow) linked to polarized class sta- 
tus.” 

An investment orientation, along with this morally weighted catego- 
rization of the young, has shaped a range of public policies affecting 
children.”'! As W. Norton Grubb and Marvin Lazerson note, “the rhetori- 
cal claims that children are ‘our most precious natural resources’ have 
been overshadowed by pessimistic views that children—especially other 
people’s children supported by public programs—are social liabilities 
rather than social assets, and are unworthy of public support.” When 
children are regarded as investments, either risky or promising, it is not 
surprising that, for example, federal funding for Head Start, which 
serves poor children widely seen as lacking potential, enables only about 
a third of those eligible to attend.” It also is not surprising that gross 
inequities in our system of public education—inequities that provide 
some children with top-notch schools and others with run-down, unsafe, 
demoralizing schools—-are tolerated year after year.** As Jonathan 
Kozol points out, “If children are seen primarily as raw material for 
industry, a greater investment in the better raw material makes sense.” 
From this perspective, 


Investment strategies...should be matched to the potential economic 
value of each person. Future service workers need a different and, 
presumably, a lower order of investment than the children destined to 
be corporate executives, physicians, lawyers, engineers. Future plumb- 
ers and future scientists require different schooling—maybe different 
schools.... Market values do not favor much investment in the poorest 
children 


In sum, the euphemistic discourse of potential provides a moral 
foundation for an investment orientation, and so contributes to the 
horror of regarding children as social assets and liabilities, a perspective 


that has serious, practical consequences in their lives. Conceptualized in 
moral terms, “potential” has come to serve as a rationale for entitlement 
to opportunity, resources, or the benefit of the doubt. The lucky (by virtue 
of the social/cultural circumstances of their birth, genetic endowment, or 


both) come to be come to be seen as the morally deserving because of what 
they have done—‘shown initiative,” for example—with what they were 
given or born with—“intelligence” or “ability,” for example. By the same 
token, the unlucky (by virtue of the social/cultural circumstances of their 
birth, genetic endowment, or both) come to be seen as undeserving 
because of what they personally have failed to do. 
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Cenceptualized also in dichotomous terms, “potential” reinforces the 
“tendency to reduce the social world to aggregates of good people and bad 
people,””° which in turn legitimates practices of separation and segrega- 
tion. In their studies cf resistance to detracking efforts, Wells and Serna 
found that elite parents opposed to such efforts in their children’s schools 
“based their resistance on the symbolic mixing of high ‘deserving’ and low 
‘undeserving’ students, rather than on information about what actually 
happens in detracked classrooms.””’ Similarly, a mother in Brantlinger 
and her colleagues’ study explained, “I don’t want my children to go to 
school with children with too many emotional problems because they 
draw attention away from ordinary children.”” Linked with assump- 
tions about who is deserving/undeserving and with suspicion of “others,” 
the concept of potential invites practices of stigmatizing and ostracism 
as it taps into fears of “mixing.” 

Along with a view of the young as investment opportunities to either 
seek out or avoid, the discourse of potential invites the older generation 
to rein in its sense of responsibility for educating all children well and for 
caring deeply about their well-being. Consider, for example, the ideas not 
only about potential but also about adults’ responsibility to children 
reflected in the following comments: Chris Zajac, a fifth-grade teacher, 
recalls the words ofa veteran colleague: “I’m not interested in impossible 
cases anymore. I'll teach the kids who want to learn.””’ A middle-school 
principal tells the graduating class: “We want for you everything that you 
want for yourselves.” A middle-class mother offers this explanation of 
why poor children often do not do well in school: “Sometimes kids from 
low-income groups don’t have the ability, and some who have the ability 
with more encouragement and nourishment could use that ability more 
effectively, but they don’t get it from their family, and they don’t see it 
as important.”*° The counselor at a school that has done little for an 
enthusiastic seventh-grader who nevertheless has fallen far behind 
offers this explanation: “I always say that success is a three-legged stool: 
the parent, the school, the child. [f you’re missing the parent or the child 
in that stool, you won’t have much chance at success”—this about a girl 
who sought the help of child protection services to find a safe place for 
herself and her brother to live, who dreams of writing a book, and whose 
aunt asked the school to keep her informed about her niece’s academic 
progress.”' It didn’t. 

The declaration, “We want for you everything that you want for 
yourselves,” at first glance, offers a pledge of support. From a slightly 


different angle, however, it delineates the school’s responsibility sharply 
as it says, in so many words: We want for you what, but only what, you 


are able to imagine for yourself; the school’s responsibility ends at the 
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limits of your imagination. Once the question of educability (Who is 
capable of learning or of profiting from education?) becomes a question 
of personal desire (Who wants to learn?) or, worse, a question of 
assumptions about family values and commitments (“They” don’t want 
to learn because “those” parents don’t care), it is a short leap to sweeping 
generalizations that make children themselves or their parents respon- 
sible for the educational opportunities they are or are not given. Forced 
to act out an ideology of having or not having potential, and so of 
deserving or not deserving to have much “invested” in them, children are 
put in the service of protecting the images of the very institutions that 
ought to be protecting them. As an explanation of school failure, “cannot 
or does not want to learn” rules out “has never seriously been taught.” 


What Would Be Better? 


In a moral society, there is a sense of wonder at the presence of 
someone else. 


—Elie Wiesel, Holocaust survivor and writer* 


A critique of the discourse of potential requires some comment on 
what would be better. First of all, I believe, we need more precise 
language, so it is clear that in using a notion of potential as a rationale 
for distributions of educational resources, we often are talking about 
rewarding the lucky, and not the “better” or more worthy. As Mara 
Sapon-Shevin suggests, clarifying the language would raise important, 
albeit uncomfortable, questions: 


What would happen if we identified children who were achieving 
exceptionally as “lucky children” rather than as “gifted children?” What 
kinds of educational programs would seem appropriate for them? And, 
perhaps more importantly, how comfortable would we be providing less 
enriching, exciting programs for children who are identified (by default) 
as “unlucky children?” 


Beyond more clarity or honesty, however, we need a more generative and 
contextual understanding of potential—one that recognizes its ultimate 
immeasurability, its irreducibility to an assessment of intelligence, and 
its fundamentally relational dimension. In truth, human potential 
cannot be measured or predicted, cannot be reduced to a narrow (or 
broad) concept of intelligence,** and cannot flourish in relationships of 
disregard, suspicion, or hostility. Rather, as Martin Buber and Paulo 
Freire, among others, have taught, real education—education of whole 
but imperfect people struggling to become more fully human in their 
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similarly always imperfect worlds—can happen only where there is 
faith, trust, and genuine communication. 

Such an understanding of the conditions under which human poten- 
tial can be developed exists in theological thinking and in branches of 
educational thought,* but has not been brought into mainstream educa- 
tional thinking and certainly has not shaped present-day educational 
policies and practices. On the contrary, the indignation and rebellion of 
students like Precious, denigrated and discouraged at almost every turn, 
and the anxieties of middle-class parents fearful of having their children 
soiled through association with the putatively undeserving reflect the 
pressures exerted on schools to continue to sift and sort students in ways 
that privilege the already privileged. 

The genuine educator, Buber says, must always see his or her 
students “both in the actuality in which [they live] before you now and in 
[their] possibilities, what [they] can become.”** Real education, Freire 
argues, requires “profound trust in [human beings] and their creative 
power” to engage in their “ontological vocation” of becoming, always, 
more fully human. Consequently, anyone who fails to perceive the 
“unfinished, uncompleted” nature of people or to believe in “the potenti- 
alities” of others cannot engage in the genuine dialogue of real educa- 
tion.*’ This way of thinking about human beings and their educability is 
worlds apart from a reductionistic view of potential as something that 
can be assessed, broadly equated with intelligence, ability, or initiative, 
and used to rationalize “disinvestment” in the “undeserving.” 

Unlike Buber and Freire, who articulated their faith in people in 
other social contexts, the educational philosopher Kenneth Benne speaks 
of the assaults on human potential experienced here and now in our own 
time and place. Benne confesses, “It is difficult for me, as it is for others, 
to maintain faith in the capacity of human persons to learn and to grow 
as a main resource and hope of humanity in our historical period.” 
However, without this faith, he argues, we “feel lost, alone, in the midst 
of historical eruptions and counter-eruptions.” It is possible to “sanely 
maintain faith” in ourselves in these times, but only if we are able to trust 
the power within ourselves “to say no to the environing powers that 
threaten to engulf and destroy” us.** This is a call for an education in 
resistance to all that trivializes, reduces, and asks us to see ourselves and 
others as less than we are or might be. Such an education clearly is 
impossible as long as the powerful pictures created in and through the 
discourse of potential—pictures that magnify some and obliterate oth- 
ers—are institutionalized and acted upon. 

Sorely needed in these fearful, ungenerous times is not only more of 
the integrity that comes from speaking honestly and squaring practices 
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with beliefs, but also a bigger, richer concept of human potential. We 
need a way of thinking about human potential that pushes us beyond the 
current dehumanizing preoccupation with “who has it [potential] and 
who doesn’t, and in whom is it worth cultivating”’’ and frees us to ask 
better questions—about, for example, the conditions (social, philosophi- 
cal, spiritual, and relational) under which potential, in all its mystery, 
can best be respected and honored.*° 


Notes 


I wish to thank Lee Ann Bell and Rose Rudnitski for their helpful comments on 
earlier versions of this article. 
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Explanations abound, most of them to the detriment of the author, 
as to why The Disuniting of America? was written. Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., we are told, has entered his dotage with a book in which he offers little 
more, if nothing less than somewhat simplistic, “fuddy-duddy” homily 
from his bully pulpit.* Or Schlesinger is said to be a hired house historian 
paid his fifty thousand dollars by publishing magnate Chris Whittle to, 
as one anonymous reviewer wryly suggests, “Whittle” multiculturalism 
down to size.‘ Finally, Schlesinger is categorized as a racist who uses race 
language in an uncritical, 19th-century, biologistic, white supremacist 
way as part of a growing American backlash against multiculturalism, 
affirmative action, and diversity programs. His function as author of 
The Disuniting of America is, asserts Russell Irvine, “to chastise African 
Americans who dare stray away from the plantation of Eurocentric 
ideology, which historically and conveniently excludes African Ameri- 
cans from its founding precepts and principles.” 

Contrariwise of these explanations this paper maintains the radical 
thesis that Schlesinger wrote the book simply because he is Schlesinger. 
That is, more specifically, the book is deeply rooted in Schlesinger’s 
historiographical views and is a natural outgrowth of them. This much 
established, we can say with confidence that even if Schlesinger was 
paid, he turned the money into a book he might just as easily have written 
free of charge. Second, The Disuniting of America is more than mere 
reminiscence of the man’s career. It turns on a theoretical development 
in Schlesinger’s historiography, proof positive that, at least at the time 
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of its writing, Schlesinger was intellectually alive. Last, this historio- 
graphical development, in essence a redefinition of the notion of “conser- 
vatism,” indicates that Schlesinger cares not about the race of his 
opponents but rather the conservative politics he thinks characterizes 
one strain of Afrocentrism. Not dotty, notracist, not mercenary; Schlesinger 
is, from skin to soul, ’til death do they part, a liberal Democrat. 


Schlesinger’s Historiography 


Schlesinger gladly inherited from his father the theory of the “tides” 
of national politics. On this view trends in American political history 
describe a cycle of alternation between liberalism and conservatism, 
defined broadly as political concern with public purpose and political 
involvement on behalf of private interest.’ Schlesinger identifies closely 
with liberalism and, employing another survival from his father’s think- 
ing, suggests that conservative periods only rarely undo the work of 
liberal eras. This idea serves as a corollary to the tides theory and states 
that the cycle of politics spirals progressively upwards to successively 
broader levels of liberal concern with public purpose. However, these 
general definitions of Schlesinger’s key theoretical terms give little 
indication of the nuance of which they are capable when used to describe 
specific political contexts. Thus, both Schlesinger’s notion of liberalism 
and his idea of conservatism have undergone change as times and trends 
have varied. 

For example, Schlesinger distinguishes between quantitative and 
qualitative liberalism. The former characterizes New Deal liberalism, 
the goal of which was to secure the economic basis of society by overcom- 
ing the problems of unemployment, poverty, and need. The latter, by 
contrast, is the redefinition of liberalism suggested by Schlesinger for the 
more economically prosperous 1950s. In times of plenty liberalism 
should concern itself with programs dedicated to bettering the quality of 
the lives and opportunities of all Americans. The success of such pro- 
grams depends on the ability of liberals to enunciate and enforce a 
workable theory of the general welfare. In turn, that becomes a more 
likely occurrence as government is composed of persons who represent 
the diverse interests of the American community* and gather willingly 
to reconcile their conflicts to the betterment of the whole group.’ Note, 
however, that at the broadest point the two versions of liberalism share 
an emphasis on the importance of national programs pursued by a 
national government oriented toward national goals.'’ It is the wide 
purpose and comprehensive scope of liberalism that makes all its 
versions characteristically liberal."' 
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Conservatism, similarly, has its many versions; but, according to 
Schlesinger, they all share the distinguishing mark of promoting indi- 
vidual or class self-interest over national concerns.” This posed no great 


turmoil for liberals so long as the conservatism was of the sort developed 


by Edmund Burke. Burke’s brand of conservatism saw society as an 
organic whole in which every class and interest played a part deserving, 
more or less, of government attention. Thus, on the conservatism of 
organicism, government was obligated to pay some, even if selective, 
attention to a variety of interests and a multiplicity of needs.'* The 
differentiating qualities of conservatism and liberalism on this political 
scenario were attitudes toward social change. Liberals would be for it on 
the ground that applying human intelligence to problems of society can 
only improve the opportunities and security of those living in the society. 
Conservatives would stand against it on the ground that things are about 
as good as they will ever get and change would probably invite nothing 
more than a societal turn for the worse.'* 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, however, puta wrinkle in the political fabric. 
Upon entrance into the presidency, Ike organized government around a 
single interest, that of business, thereby single-handedly and single- 
mindedly putting to rest the conservative tradition of a multi-interest 
government. In defense of liberalism, Schlesinger redefined conserva- 
tism as the politics of industrial interests and the Republican Party as 
the party of the business community. This conservative innovation, he 
warned, would lead to a weakened presidency, the conformity of intellec- 
tual stagnation, the tendency to mistake class interests for national ones, 
and, worst of all, suspicion of those in power by those left quite fully out 
of it.'° In a memo entitled “The Shape of National Politics to Come,” 
privately published and distributed in 1959, Schlesinger further warned 
of degeneration into what he called “the pressure group state,” a state in 
which only those groups well off or well organized enough to command 
governmental attention or action would be well served by their govern- 
ment. These fears were temporarily allayed by the acceptably liberal 
election of John F. Kennedy as chief executive and Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
pursuit ofthe Great Society until 1966 when the president, in Schlesinger’s 
view, sacrificed the war on poverty to the war in Vietnam.'’ However, 
fear of the pressure group state was ultimately and disconcertingly met 
in the conservative politics that dominated Washington for the next 
twenty-odd years 

The first term of Richard M. Nixon’s presidency saw the inception of 
a politics of culture in place of a politics of policy. That is, unable to gain 
the ear of government, interests other than those of business had to seek 
less and less a policy of programs and measures and more and more a 
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policy of shared life-style to realize their interests. The result was not the 
creation of an alternative politics but the creation of alternative cultures. 
Each group, in other words, became, outside the realm of politics as 
usual, a conservative, meaning a single-issue, constituency and America 
entered the epoch of the politics of identity. Disturbed by the fragment- 
ing nature of this development, Schlesinger still counseled calm. Trust- 
ing to the flexibility of American life to absorb most of these counter- 
cultural movements (even assuming their continued growth), Schlesinger 
observed, with counter-prophetic vision, “the clash of values will remain 
largely beyond the reach of party politics and of public policy.”"* 

Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan would have it otherwise. Carter, 
no liberal in Schlesinger’s estimation, was the first modern Democratic 
president to introduce Washington to anti-government government. 
Carter’s 1978 State of the Union Address, in which he claimed that there 
wasn’t much of anything government could actually do for America, 
touched off a period of neo-liberalism, so-called, in which the Democratic 
party ran pell-mell from its traditional commitment to affirmative 
government.’ The trend continued throughout the Reagan years. That 
administration seemed hell-bent on proving Karl Marx right by putting 
capital gain high above social responsibility. Schlesinger cautioned that 
this politics of irresponsible individualism would, at worst, enhance the 
prospects of class warfare and, surely at best, deepen the cultural 
divisions already apparent within our society.” 

Evidence that the latter of this pair of dismal alternatives was being 
realized came to Schlesinger in an unpleasantly surprising way. After 
laboring as a liberal for many years under the societally stultifying 
policies of neo-conservative, business-interest-only Republicans and 
their willing Democratic allies, Schlesinger discovered that what he had 
labeled in 1971 as undoable was, in 1990, being done. The New York State 
Social Studies Syllabus Review Committee developed a multicultural 
curriculum that at least one reader expected to offer adaptation of the 
public school history curriculum to the needs of a diversified society, 
including such things as attention to matters of global education, debate, 
alternative interpretations and multiple perspectives. Instead, cried 
Schlesinger, 

...the underlying philosophy of the report, as I read it, is that ethnicity 

is the defining experience for most Americans, that ethnicities are 

permanent and indelible, that the division into ethnic groups estab- 

lishes the basic structure of American society, and that a main objective 

of public education should be the protection, strengthening, celebra- 

tion, and perpetuation of ethnic origins and identities.””' 
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In short, government policy was being formed by the single-issue 
conservative politics of culture and life-style. To Schlesinger’s way of 
thinking this was a full frontal assault on a common American culture 
devoted to the ideals of democracy and human rights.”* He put down the 
report and wrote The Disuniting of America, taking as his primary target 
the most articulate and widely published version of this “new” neo- 
conservatism: Afrocentricity. 


Afrocentric Conservatism 


Most of Schlesinger’s critics leave the political origins and anti- 
conservative intent of The Disuniting of America out of their assess- 
ments of it.” Instead, they complain of a mean, vicious, biting, or, 
alternatively, acold and arrogant book on atopic outside its author’s area 
of expertise which fails to distinguish between extremist and more 
moderate exponents of Afrocentrism because it was written in the heat 
of overreaction.”* The distinction between Afrocentrism as an intellec- 
tual issue and Afrocentrism as a political issue eliminates this sort of ad 
hominem.” That is, many commentators seem to have had expectation 
of an impartial assessment of the theoretical strengths and weaknesses 
of a range of Afrocentrisms and were shocked, disappointed, and con- 
fused by a partisan attack on the political dangers believed to be 
associated with one strand of Afrocentrist thinking. An objection that 


will not be chased so easily away, however, is Ellen Shrecker’s complaint 
that Schlesinger attacks the “straw man” of radical Afrocentrism.” At 
the heart of this contention lies the claim that Afrocentrism simply does 
not describe the conservatism Schlesinger says it does. The history of 
Afrocentrism tells a different tale, at least in the case of the Afrocentrism 
developed by Molefi Kete Asante. 


Asante’s 1987 statement of Afrocentricity,”’ and the only one re- 
ferred to by Schlesinger in The Disuniting of America, declared 
Afrocentricity “the first and only reality for African people” (p. 2). That 
reality comprised three parts: the existence of a single African Cultural 
System, juxtaposition of African and American ways, and values derived 
from the African-American experience (p. 2). Discussing the develop- 
ment of a language expressive of this reality, Asante insists, “We cannot 
seek only to be opposites of the oppressor, that simply makes us 
‘reactionaries’ and ‘reactionaries’ are conservative not progressive” (p. 
32). Nevertheless, sixty-eight pages later, Asante presents a list contain- 
ing fifteen suggestions to effect personal involvement in “the breakdown 
of the last remnants of Western concepts held by people of African 
descent” (p. 101). The list (pp. 101-102) reads verbatim as follows: 
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Breakdown 

slave name 

defeatist notions 

can’t do attitudes 

love of other cultures first 
negative race behaviors 
consciousness of oppression 
slouch posture 

dress European 

blind religious obedience 
disrespect for people 
incompetence 

historical discontinuity 
relate all to Europe 

visit only European shrines 
pathetic 


Breakthrough 

choose African name 
victorious thought 
confident attitudes 

love of own culture first 
positive race behaviors 
consciousness of victory 
erect posture 

reflect own motifs in dress 
personal spiritual growth 
respect for people 
excellence 

historical continuity 
relate all to Africa 

visit African shrines 
proud 


and, as such, is composed entirely of oppositional pairs. In short, by his 
own reckoning Asante is not just a conservative; he is a reactionary. 
And why shouldn’t he be? Schlesinger reaches his height of disin- 
genuousness and brushes close to racism when he argues in The Disunit- 
ing of America® that Afrocentric reactionism is the result of black 
paranoia developed over centuries of mistreatment at the hands of 


whites (pp. 71, 110, 112). Even though Schlesinger grants that paranoia 
does not rule out the possibility of real enemies, this is an appeal to group 


psychology” as essentializing of one race as it is of the other. Schlesinger 
was much closer to the truth when he nearly backed into it some thirty- 
five years before writing The Disuniting. In 1956 Schlesinger wrote that 
all of America is liberalism because freedom is a matter of birthright for 
Americans, not a matter of conquest. This is due to the fact that 
feudalism is absent from the American experience. With pontifical and 
badly misplaced certainty Schlesinger explains “the absence of a static 
and confining social order [accounts for] the absence of a profound social 
passion to uproot and destroy that order.”’° This is Schlesinger’s big 
untruth. Convert the conditional and you arrive at Asante’s big truth: 
Blacks lived long at the low end of a feudal system. Some would say many, 
perhaps all or most, African Americans still do and that fact explains the 
reactionary politics of early Afrocentrism. From this it follows that the 
further Afrocentricity gets from feudalism the less reactionary it needs 
to be. That is, the further from feudal politics it gets the less Afrocentricity 
will feel pressured to take the form of a dogma of the conservative politics 
of culture and the more free it will be to find expression as a plan for the 
inclusion of African Americans in all aspects and areas of American 
public life and the inclusion of all Americans in the public life of African 
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Americans.”' This is precisely the case with Asante. 

With age and open public debate the glaring inconsistency between 
Asante’s desire to be progressive and his need to be conservative 
mellowed into an ambiguity. Nineteen-eighty-seven’s one and only 
African reality became by 1990 the reality of the theoretical construct of 
the “composite African.” A year later Afrocentricity was decidedly not a 
black version of Eurocentricity although the person of African descent 
should “(nJaturally...be centered in his or her historical experience as an 
African...” In a work with the dual publication date of 1991/1992, Asante 
claims strongly, on one hand, that teachers must and more weakly, on the 
other hand, that teachers should center their students in their, the 
students’, own cultures. Finally, in 1993 Asante allowed, somewhat 
grudgingly, that it is possible to “be Afrocentric on some things and not 
on others.” Cheshire-cat-style, reactionary Afrocentrism continued to 
fade until little was left of it but the knowing smile of a promising 
approach to an intellectual problem. Said Asante, also in 1993, in an 
article entitled “Afrocentric Systematics,” 


Afrocentricity is not a matter of color but of perspective, that is, 
orientation to data.... Since the Afrocentric perspective is not a racial 
perspective but an orientation to data, anyone willing to submit to the 
rigid discipline of the field might become an Afrocentrist.*”” 


The Disuniting of America 


These successive, roughly annual changes in Afrocentricity have 
brought Asante and Schlesinger surprisingly close together. In The 
Disuniting of America* Schlesinger accepted the value of adopting a 
variety of perspectives for teaching history but rejected classifying those 
perspectives as racial and ethnic markers (pp. 15-16). He accepted 
cultural pluralism but rejected ethnocentrism, remarking that clearly 
the line between these two different phenomena has been crossed 
“(when every ethnic and religious group claims aright to approve or veto 
anything that is taught in public schools...” (pp. 95-96). Finally, he 
insisted that movement from exclusion to inclusion is preferable to 
movement from inclusion to exclusion and held that the former is 
virtually guaranteed by close adherence to the practices of heterodoxy, 
debate, self-criticism, protest, disrespect, and irreverence recommended 
by what he calls the “American” creed (p. 136). 

Continued growth of like-mindedness between Asante and 
Schlesinger, however, may turn on the ability of the black community to 
articulate a clear program for its own inclusion and the ability of the 
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black community to garner governmental aid in realizing the plan. Just 
this sort of breathing space and planning time is what Schlesinger 
wanted the black community to have. While arguing that the end game 
of conservative Afrocentric politics is self-pity and self-ghettoization, he 
stipulated that “there is a reasonable argument in the black case for a 
measure of regrouping and self-reliance as part of the preparation for 
entry into an integrated society on an equal basis” (p. 102). Without this 
chance at self-determination blacks will in all likelihood continue, as 
Gloria Ladson-Billings has eloquently stated it, to “weary of the rhetoric 
and paradoxes of American democracy...”** as the promise of unity slips 
far away from the possibility of being kept. Note that this unity is 
something Schlesinger looks forward to, not back upon. The usually 
accurate Ladson-Billings misses her mark when she says the idea that 
America is disuniting implies that it was at one time united.” Instead, 
the political orientation of The Disuniting of America gives it a future 
orientation. When Schlesinger wrote, disuniting was an ongoing politi- 
cal process beyond which he wanted to get. His purpose was not to 
discredit the black past but, rather, to not discredit the black future. 
Separation, as Schlesinger seems to see it, is not a reasonable alternative 
to exclusion because separation is much too much a facsimile of exclu- 
sion. His hope for realizing a reversal of cultural politics lies, instead, in 
a resurgence of liberalism, defined in the quantitative and qualitative 
senses he articulated four decades ago. That resurgence seems still to 
await the fully articulate theory of the general welfare Schlesinger 
sought just as long ago. That liberals are not working one out at present 
is surely a bad sign. Intellectual and programmatic preparation for 
return to power is what political parties out of power are supposed to do, 
says Schlesinger.” They are not supposed simply to ape the politics of the 
party in power in hopes of temporarily pleasing the populace at large. For 
liberals to do this is to follow the politically disastrous policy of giving in 
to conservatism without a fight. Even if the forces of conservatism, 
fragmentation, and policy formation by the single issue politics of culture 
cannot be finally overcome, they must be resisted. They must be because 
withdrawal from the politics of hope, as Schlesinger has characterized 
liberalism, is the same thing for Schlesinger (and, if you couldn't tell 
already, for the author of this paper) as withdrawal of hope. 
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English at Berkeley, and the renowned professor of English and African- 
American Studies at Harvard, Henry Louis Gates, Jr. 

Phyllis Palmer, author of the review article cited first in this note, has 
the distinction of being the only reviewer who actually attempts to docu- 
ment Schlesinger’s alleged use of racist language. On page 259 of her paper 
she, apparently unfamiliar with the commonly used acronym, WASP, 
chastises Schlesinger for associating as a matter of historical fact the Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant tradition with whites. Hardly a hard-line racist comment. 

‘his taxonomic error may find its source in the fact that her review 
compares Schlesinger with but does not contrast him to Andrew Hacker, 
author of Two Nations: Black and White, Separate, Hostile, Unequal (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1992). From the quotes Palmer presents on 
pages 256-257 it is clear that Hacker sees the idea of race as primeval and 
defined in terms of some single primal consciousness binding the aspira- 
tions and interests of members ofa race in ways quite different from cultural 
and national identities. These comments serve as sufficient grounds to 
describe Hacker as a racialist, a person who, on Palmer’s definition, 
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“believes that human beings can be categorized into discrete groups: 1) that 
share distinct physiological markers and genetic traits; 2) that are sus- 
tained culturally and biologically from one generation to the next. Impor- 
tantly, 3) the racialist sees these groups as logically and actually incommen- 
surable” (p. 256). 

These quotes also, from Palmer’s perspective, identify Hacker as a 
racist. Palmer defines a racist as a racialist who uses race categories to rank 
racial groups “along a hierarchy of merit from superior to inferior” (p. 256), 
but points out that this difference is more a difference in theory than in 
practice. That is, once racial distinctions are in place it is virtually impos- 
sible not to use them for evaluative purposes. This comprises the bulk of her 
case against Schlesinger. He is a racist because he makes racial distinctions 
and cannot, eo ipso, keep from using them prescriptively. 

This approach to race, racialism, and racism may characterize Hacker 
but does not describe Schlesinger. It does not because it begs a crucial 
question against him. Palmer’s list of racialist distinctions indiscriminately 
combines biological and sociological categories. In so doing the list ignores 
the possibility that race is a purely social construct. That is, we can ask in 
the spirit of Socrates in the Euthyphro: Do people act in accordance with the 
canons of black culture (whatever these may be) because they are black or 
are people black because they act in accordance with the canons of black 
culture? When Palmer makes her easy, de facto equation of racialism with 
racism she assumes the former alternative is the only one at issue. Hacker 
does the same. Schlesinger proceeds as if the latter alternative is the only 
one that makes sense. This frees him, unless it can be shown that Schlesinger 
somewhere per impossible claims that the cultural life of groups is not at all 
subject to change, from the third and important characteristic of racialism, 
namely, seeing race differentiated groups as logically and actually incom- 
mensurable. Schlesinger believed, rightly, that incommensurability actu- 
ally existed between some blacks and some whites when he wrote The 
Disuniting of America. If he had not believed this, he would have had no 
reason to write. Conversely, if he had believed the actual incommensurabil- 
ity against which he wrote existed as a matter of logic, he would have had 
a reason not to write. Persuasive argument, depending as it does on matters 
of logic, cannot also overturn matters of logic. 

These considerations bring Palmer and Schlesinger virtually eye to eye 
on matters of race. At the close of her review essay Palmer admirably 
advises us: “When we talk about race as an idea that people invented and 
used in specific historical circumstances and not a biological designation, we 
open our own historical vision” (p. 265). Schlesinger concurs and says 
explicitly that his motive in writing The Disuniting of America was to defuse 
current ethnic and racial conflict by arguing against what he thought were 
ideological attempts to classify all Americans according to ethnic and racial 
categories (pp. 10, 16) 
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There seems to be an agreement among many contemporary re- 
searchers in Sartrian theory that, as Sartre’s work progresses, he places 
a greater emphasis on the importance of a supportive environment for 
human freedom.' My thesis here is that, in certain cases, legislative 
action can make a positive contribution to such an environment. My 
purpose is to make a case for justifiable legislative action within the 
framework of Sartrean social theory, and to take the case of educational 
policy as a working example. 

The gist of my argument will be that legislative support for public 
education can, within certain limits, provide the kind of supportive 
environment that Sartre came to emphasize. In order to make my case, 
it will be necessary to show that a revision of Sartre’s essentialistic model 
of human relations is both necessary and possible, and that this revision 
allows us to more easily conceptulize how laws, in this case, can be 
supportive rather than oppressive. Finally, I will argue against the 
assumption that no legislative action is properly conceivable within the 
framework of Sartrian social theory prior to a fundamental and sweeping 
change in social structure. 

As William McBride observes in his own analysis of Sartre’s Note- 
books for an Ethics, the latter’s attitude towards government is ambigu- 
ous. On the one hand, Sartre sees little, if any, role for the state as a 
supportive agent of human freedom. On the other hand, he doubts 
whether the complete elimination of the state is necessarily a desirable 
outcome. 
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Given Sartre’s original, antagonistic model of human relations, this 
is not surprising. This model is presented at length in Part Three of Being 
and Nothingness,’ and does not explicitly deal with the legal implications 
of such relations, but Sartre does seem to carry this model over into his 


Notebooks for an Ethics,‘ and in that setting, certain legal implications 
do seem to arise. In Being and Nothingness, Sartre tends to depict human 


relations as a kind of hunting exercise involving activities of escape, 
attack, and ensnarement (BN, 343, 346, 378). In the Notebooks, the 
Other is frequently portrayed as “preying” on the self (NE, 368, 378, 384). 

In the Notebooks, especially in the later pages of Notebook I, Sartre 
applies this antagonistic model of human relations to the question of 
sovereignty (NE, 363). He closely links his conception of the Other-as- 
antagonist to his conception of social hierarchy (NE, 366), and depicts the 
Other as an invertor of democracy (NE, 382). In the later pages of 
Notebook II, Sartre does describe a more cooperative model of human 
relations (NE, 507 - 508), but does not consider its political implications. 

Sartre’s antagonistic model is a difficult one to use in making a 
straightforward argument for a stateless society. Even if the state is 
eliminated, the self is still left with the task of defending itself from the 
Other. According to Sartre, the main response of the self to the Other is 
the ruse (BN, 394). If one wanted to argue that the members of a society 
could benevolently cooperate with one another without the presence of 
a state, one would have difficulty beginning from the premise that the 
normal interactions between human beings are characterized by depre- 
dation and deception. 

According to the account found in Being and Nothingness, I experi- 
ence The Look of the Other as something from which I try to escape (BN, 
343). The Look, Sartre says, renders me vulnerable (BN, 347), and I must 
proceed with stealth (BN, 349) in order not to become trapped (BN, 350). 
Rather than being supportive of my freedom, the Other appears more as 
the means for my enslavement. 

According to Sartre: 


(B)eing-seen constitutes me as a defenseless being for a freedom 
which is not my freedom. It is in this sense that we can consider 
ourselves as “slaves” in so far as we appear to the Other.... 1 am a slave 
to the degree that my being is dependent at the center of a freedom 
which is not mine and which is the very condition of my being. In so far 
as I am the object of values which come to qualify me without my being 
able to act on this qualification or even to know it, I am enslaved.... (I)n 
so far as I am the instrument of possibilities which are not my 
possibilities, whose...presence...1 can not...glimpse, and which...con- 
stitute me as a means of which | am ignorant—I am in danger (Sartre’s 
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italics). This danger is not an accident, but the permanent possibility 
of my being-for-others. (BN, 358) 


Sartre here seems to have eliminated the distinction between being 
vulnerable to enslavement and being actually enslaved. He seems to 
argue that because someone can consider me as useful in the service of 
ends that are not my own, and of which I am not aware, such a 
consideration, of itself, constitutes a kind of enslavement. I question 
whether my being judged by someone else for purposes of which I am not 
aware is sufficient to make me a slave. I wish to argue here that Sartre 
has too closely identified my relationship to the Other with a relationship 
of enslavement. It is not at all obvious that my being evaluated by 
another person is identical with my being enslaved by her. A more 
important issue, if considered in terms of my practical freedom, would be 
whether I am able to actively posit and pursue ends that I have freely 
chosen for myself. If I am actually able to do so, then I am not a slave in 
one important sense of the word.° 

Given Sartre’s lack of a distinction between being vulnerable to the 
Other and being enslaved by him, it is difficult to determine how any kind 
of political or legal organization can assist me in the enjoyment of my own 
freedom. If my relationship to the Other is one of enslavement, then to 
the extent that my relationship with government and law is a relation- 
ship with the Other-as-antagonist, that relationship will also be one of 
enslavement. Thus, within the framework of Sartre’s antagonistic model, 
to abolish the state is to leave me at the mercy of the Other-as-antagonist, 
and to support it is to expand the means of my subjugation. 

Having criticized Sartre’s overidentification of the Other with an 
enslaver, I would nonetheless argue that part of Sartre’s analysis of 
human relations in Being and Nothingness is worth keeping. While it is 
difficult to conceive of how my appearance in the instrumental field of 
another makes me aslave, that appearance can be more easily conceived 
as making me deeply vulnerable. If the consciousness of the other person 
is completely separate from mine, and is itself not completely determined 
by its environment, then I cannot know with certainty whether, when, 
or for what purpose I am being appraised by others. 

Whether or not the consciousness of another is completely free, the 
fact that it is separate means that it posits goals separately from my own 
projections. To the extent that the Other posits goals of her own, my 
freedom is rendered vulnerable by the possible designs, or indifference, 
that she might have for me. She might either oppose my efforts to work 
towards my own ends or she might simply fail to cooperate with me in 
those pursuits, and thus perhaps reduce the likelihood oftheir achievement. 
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In that part of the Notebooks where he deals with the question of 
sovereignty, as in his treatment of human relations in Being and 
Nothingness, Sartre does not make the distinction between being vulner- 
able and being enslaved. He continues to describe the self as trapped 
under the predatory gaze of the Other (NE, 367). The Look of the Other 
is something that I internalize (NE, 366). The result, according to Sartre, 
even prior to the appearance of government, is a kind of pervasive 
oppression wherein I am penetrated by the Other’s Look, and transmit 
it to yet another self (Jbid.). The Other is everywhere and nowhere, and 
I collaborate both in my own oppression, and in that of others (NE, 363). 

Toward the end of Notebook II, however, Sartre describes a different 
kind of human relation (NE, 508), one apparently based upon non- 
destructive, mutual need. The example that Sartre uses is wittiness. 
According to Sartre, it is difficult for me to be witty alone, as it is also 
difficult for me to apprehend certain witty aspects of the world without 
having someone reveal them to me (/bid.). Sartre’s example suggests 
that he is here thinking of those kinds of human encounters which 
require the cooperation between two parties in order to be realized. 

If the cooperative scheme that Sartre mentions in Notebook II could 
be expanded into a broader cooperative analogy, then certain kinds of 
legal relationships could be more easily conceived as cooperative and 
supportive of human freedom in a way similar to those more personal 
relationships just mentioned. The simple application of a cooperative 
analogy, however, is not feasible because, as McBride points out, the 
social dimension is too complex to be explained solely as a multiplication 
of two-way, interpersonal relations.‘ 


Law and the Family 


Yet, the possibility of supportive relationships at the level of law and 
politics need not be absolutely foreclosed because of the problem of social 
complexity, or because of an inability to prove that cooperative relations 
are essential to human nature. While human relations may be more 
complex at the level of law and politics than at the level of more simple 
two-way interactions, political and legal relations are still human inter- 
actions. If there is an essence of human relations, then that essence 
should be detectable throughout the larger sphere of social activity, 
including that of law and politics. 

If we assume that all human relations are essentially antagonistic, 
then we can justifiably assume that human relations qua human rela- 
tions at the level of law and politics are essentially antagonistic. If, 
however, we do not assume that human relations are either essentially 
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antagonistic or essentially cooperative, then we will have a difficult time 
dismissing a priori the possibility that there may be instances of both 
antagonism and cooperation, and perhaps combinations of the two, at the 
level of law and politics. It might be that some additional factors, such as 
material scarcity, make antagonism more likely than cooperation. In 
this paper, however, we limit ourselves to considering and criticizing 
Sartre’s understanding of how human beings interact with one another 
as selves interacting with others. Since Sartre does not seem to argue 
that self and other disappear at the level of law and politics, we can 
assume that he still considers these two entities to continue operating as 
factors at that level, evenifthey do so within a different set of constraints. 

To assume that the notions of antagonism and cooperation are not 
necessarily essential to human relations is not, however, to conjointly 
imply that they are of no value. I would like to argue here that the notion 
of law as a powerfully antagonistic Other remains theoretically useful, 
but only up to a certain point, and that beyond this point, the possibility 
arises for considering legal relationships within the framework of Sartrian 
theory in a way that, in certain cases, is supportive of human freedom. 

In the Notebooks, the Look of the Other, in its original effect, 
penetrates and freezes the self (NE, 367). The gaze of the law, however, 
need not always psychologically paralyze a person. In many cases, 
particular kinds of laws can assist members of groups who are especially 
vulnerable to oppression by members of other groups. Anti-discrimina- 
tion and affirmative action laws in the United States can serve as cases 
in point. Historical evidence suggests that without those laws, or without 
laws of similar intent, members of oppressed social groups would be less 
able to freely posit and pursue their own ends, and that their ability to 
enjoy their freedom would, therefore, be importantly diminished. 

I would further argue, however, that the benefits of protective 
legislation for members of oppressed social groups does not exhaust the 
possibilities for legal relationships that support human freedom. Sartre’s 
original analysis in Being and Nothingness suggests that there are other 
forms of oppression besides those involving the oppression of one social 
group by another. In Being and Nothingness, Sartre describes a kind of 
vulnerability that stems from my inability to become aware of a certain 
dimension of human relations, namely, how the other person might be 
evaluating me. If the cooperative model depicted by Sartre in Notebook 
II suggests that oppression in human relations is not inevitable, the 
antagonistic model he presents in Being and Nothingness suggests that 
such oppression, if not essential, remains a live possibility. 

I wish to argue here that the possibilities for oppressive and support- 
ive relationships can appear in complex combinations. If Sartre tends to 
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increasingly emphasize the importance of a supportive environment for 
freedom, he also tends to increasingly come to terms with the complexity 
of human relations qua human relations. Supportive and oppressive 
relations can often appear within the same setting. In The Family Idiot, 
for example, he suggests that parents can both support and oppress their 
children. They can either view their children as individuals with future’s 
of their own,’ or they can burden them with a preconceived plan." 

Joseph Catalano argues that, in The Family Idiot, Sartre is less 
essentialistic and more subtle in his analysis of family life. Catalano 
believes that, in The Family Idiot, Sartre breaks with the notion, one still 
partially reflected in Being and Nothingness, “that one can ascribe a 
single essence to such complex phenomena as interpersonal relations.” 
Sartre’s earlier, more essentialistic, belief entails, according to Catalano, 
the portrayal of “alienation as characteristic of the substance of every 
interpersonal relation.”'° 

If, however, family relations are not essentially oppressive, it does 
not follow that supportive relations will always be transparent. I wish to 
demonstrate here how a complex of factors can sometimes render 
supportive efforts opaque in the eyes ofthe intended beneficiary. Catalano 
suggests the problem when he implies that supportive efforts are not 
always pleasurable. He argues that if a child is going to be able to choose 
her own good when she grows up, discipline and sacrifices will be 
necessary.'' She must, for example, be stopped from harming herself. 

Such restraints, I would suggest, may easily be experienced as 
unpleasant by the child and interpreted by her as oppressive. Her 
interpretation would derive from the fact that she is being prevented 
from doing something she wants to do, and that she is unable or refuses 
to recognize the immediate dangers that may well result from her course 
of action. These factors may lend an appearance of oppressiveness to her 
parent’s efforts to restrain her. 

The child may also wish to take comfort in the belief that she is 
ignorant of all ofher actions.'? While such a belief may be pleasant, it may 
not support an environment that is conducive to human freedom. 
Someone who grows up insisting that she is ignorant of her actions will 
have a difficult time freely choosing her own goals, and effectively 
determining the presence or absence of means to achieve them. Parents 
who wish to provide an environment that is supportive of freedom may 
be well advised to actively discourage such comfortable beliefs. 

Assuming Catalano is correct, children would, even in the best of 
circumstances, have a complex relationship with their parents. Some 
option that the child might conceive of as being supportive, might be seen 
by the parents as ultimately oppressive because it is immediately 
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harmful. In another circumstance, the child might experience the at- 
tempt of parents to encourage her to be aware of her own actions as being 
oppressive. Such an expanded awareness might entail the forgoing of 
immediate pleasures because they are either harmful to herself or to 
others. The child might, in such circumstances, interpret the establish- 
ment of these new constraints as being, in themselves, oppressive. 

Thus, given Catalano’s interpretation, even the good faith effort of 
parents to support their children’s freedom can be replete with conflict 
and with misunderstandings. At the level of the family, even what is 
intended to be the most supportive environment has its limits. I wish to 
argue here that the family setting simply may not be sufficient to support 
the child in her movement towards freely choosing and pursuing her own 
goals. While the family can, in certain cases, be a part of such an 
environment, it will probably not be sufficient due to the influence of the 
larger social context. 

An oppressive social setting may still overpower the best supportive 
efforts of the family. Imagine, for example, a child raised in a supportive 
family environment, but forced to endure economic or cultural oppres- 
sion outside of the bounds of the family. As the child grows older, the 
sphere of family life can probably be expected to diminish in relation to 
larger social settings, but that diminution will not necessarily occur in 
proportion to her expanded ability to see that the oppression often does 
not lie within herself, but rather derives from oppressive external norms. 

More importantly, given that a supportive family will nonetheless 
ask for discipline and sacrifice from the child, and that she may well not 
see these requests as supportive, she may attempt to escape the sphere 
of family life, not because it is oppressive, but because she experiences 
some of the supports that it provides as extremely unpleasant. To the 
extent that the larger social environment may provide, at an early stage 
in her life, pleasant diversions from discipline and sacrifice, parents may 
find it increasingly difficult to remain supportive, and intensified efforts 
to encourage discipline and sacrifice may become in fact oppressive and 
coercive. The problem, in this case, is whether Sartrian social theory can 
conceptualize any intermediate means of support besides the good faith 
effort of parents, on the one hand, and the ultimate realization of a 
society without oppressive social norms, on the other. 


Law as a Supplemental Support 


Catalano argues that a supportive family environment can offer a 
respite from the pressures of an oppressive legal setting.'* I wish to argue 
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here that a supportive legal environment can also offer a respite from the 
pressures of an oppressive family setting, and that supportive laws can 
supplement a family environment that is already itself supportive. One 
area where I believe this can be demonstrated is in the sphere of public 
education. 

My contentions here raise an immediate theoretical problem related 
to how the status of legislative action is to be understood within the 
framework of Sartrian social theory. If Sartrian theory attempts a 
radical critique of the larger social context, legislative action in limited 
areas such as educational policy could be understood as a diversion of 
energies from more large-scale, social transformation. The problem has 
already been suggested by analysts of both Sartrian and educational 
theory. Rivca Gordon and Haim Gordon have argued that, as long as 
society is oriented towards corporate capitalism, it is extremely difficult 
to ignore the influence of the basic norms and attitudes of that society on 
the modern educational system.'* Gordon and Gordon argue that these 
norms entail the treatment of human beings as interchangeable parts, 
and the encouragement of passivity, and mediocrity.'° Human beings, 
under these norms, are no longer regarded as unique singularities." 

The problem here is whether any legislative action can be taken to 
make the modern educational system more supportive without a funda- 
mental change in the economic and political order of modern society. I 
would argue that such improvements are possible. Gordon and Gordon 
are critical of certain pedagogical practices within the modern educa- 
tional system which reflect the prevailing social norms.'’ They also, 
however, observe that there are certain modern countries where some of 
those questionable practices are less intensive and less rigid than in 
others.'* Thus, if these practices have effects, it would be reasonable to 
expect that they would vary from country to country in some proportion 
to their intensity and rigidity. 

Gordon and Gordon also argue that those questionable practices are 
especially harmful for less fortunate pupils.'’ Given this argument, it 
would seem that the ability to change educational practices within the 
framework of the law could benefit students, and that such changes could 
especially benefit those who are less fortunate. If certain pedagogical 
practices can vary from country to country, and if those pedagogical 
practices are harmful, then it is possible for the level of harm to vary. 

Gordon and Gordon see modern schools primarily as servants of the 
ruling regime.” In their opinion, as long as educational systems are 
primarily servants of those regimes, little will change, and a struggle 
needs to be undertaken for a better world.”'! One can agree with Gordon 
and Gordon that educational institutions are importantly influenced by 
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the norms of the regime without concluding that, therefore, no signifi- 
cant improvements in modern society’s educational system are possible. 

While the basic norms and attitudes of society can be understood as 
strongly influencing its educational system, it does not follow that the 
educational system is a simple function of those norms. Small improve- 
ments in these cases could make a big difference for less fortunate 
students. Since, as Gordon and Gordon argue, there are more and less 
fortunate students in a modern educational system, less fortunate 
students are probably more vulnerable within that system than more 
fortunate ones. Under conditions of social inequality, part of the fortune 
of more fortunate students will often be to have more economic and social 
resources to defend themselves against harmful pedagogical practices. 
Part of the disadvantage of less fortunate students is that they have less 
resources and are, as a result, more vulnerable to harmful pedgogical 
practices. 

The modern educational system is most often dependent upon 
legislation for its organization and funding. If less fortunate students 
tend to be more vulnerable to bad pedagogic practices than more 
fortunate students, educational laws should tend to have a greater effect 
on less fortunate students. The benefits of supportive educational legis- 
lation will, of course, be diminished if the students who enter the 
classroom are malnourished, or abused outside of the setting of the 
school, but to the extent that a public school can be a respite from various 
forms of oppression, whether it operates from inside of the family itself, 
or from the larger social context, the less fortunate student should often 
derive more benefit from supportive educational legislation than the 
more fortunate student. 

Granted that the educational system is limited in its ability to 
support less fortunate students, this fact alone does not constitute 
sufficient reason to refrain from attempting to provide them with the 
greatest support possible. Sartrian social theory, rigidly understood, 
runs the risk of viewing laws as so uniformly oppressive that the case for 
legislative action is undermined. In the case of public education, this 
danger runs the risk of undermining the goal which Sartrian theory 
would pursue, namely, the treatment of each individual as a singular 
universal.” 

If the treatment of each individual as a singular universal implies 
that no person is inherently better than any other, because none can be 
evaluated in terms of a preconceived good, then the claims of the present 
generation of school children for supports should not be considered as 
ethically inferior to the claims of future generations of school children. 
Assuming that immediate improvements in schools can provide imme- 
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diate, if limited, supports for its students, the claims of the current 
generation of students for such improvements would be ethically diffi- 
cult to ignore if we are to treat each of them as singular and as unique. 

An argument that no substantive improvements are possible with- 
out the disappearance of corporate capitalism runs certain risks. One 
might refrain from taking incremental actions to assist the children in 
today’s educational system on the basis that we believe that we know a 
priori that suchimprovements will do no appreciable good. One question, 
in this regard, is how we can know this in advance of making the effort. 
The argument that previous efforts have failed says nothing of future 
efforts. 

A social theory that encourages one to refrain from attempting to 
implement supportive legislation would seem to run the risk of becoming 
a duty-based ethics which places the moral code itself above the welfare 
of the person considered as a singular universal. I would argue that such 
a consideration requires us to consider the particular conditions of each 
person, and most especially that person’s vulnerability to her external 
environment. The young, and especially the less fortunate young, as I 
have tried to argue, are some of the most vulnerable members of society. 

I refrain here from making specific policy proposals on the grounds 
that it is difficult, ifnot impossible, to deduce public policies directly from 
theoretical arguments. As stated earlier, my purpose here is to make a 
case for justifiable legislative action within the framework of Sartrian 
social theory, and to use the area of educational policy as a working 
example. To establish purposes, however, does not necessarily allow us 
to directly infer from those purposes the design of a policy in its 
particulars. I argued above that historical evidence suggests that affir- 
mative action and anti-discrimination laws, or laws of similar intent, can 
be supportive of the freedom of members of oppressed social groups. It 
does not follow, however, that either the historical evidence, or the 
assumption that human freedom needs environmental supports, dic- 
tates the exact details in which these laws should be fashioned. The 
specific design of successful public policies belongs to the practice of 
applied public policy, and, as such, lies outside of the scope of a theoreti- 
cal paper. 


Freedom and Vulnerability 
The fact that Sartre hesitates in confidently calling for the complete 


abolition of the state is suggestive of the theoretical problem that 
confronts him. I have tried to suggest here that Sartre’s theory is 
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amendable in this regard. This amendment entails the revision of his 
original model of human relations by making a distinction between 
vulnerability and enslavement. By making such a distinction, one need 
not abandon the entirety of Sartre’s ontological work in Being and 
Nothingness. By keeping the notion of vulnerability, which is already 


implied in Being and Nothingness, we can avoid swinging between 
essentialistic pessimism, on the one hand, and essentialistic optimism, 
on the other. If we can develop an instrumental complex in relation to our 
freely posited ends, we not only appear to each other as contingent, and 
unique, but also as unpredictable. This unpredictability introduces an 
irreducible amount of uncertainty in our relationships with other people. 

Given the unequal social conditions of modern society, and the 
contingencies of family life, it would seem that not all individuals are 
equally vulnerable. Those who live in conditions of economic or cultural 
oppression are more likely to be adversely effected by the unpredictable 
actions of others. Those who are born into families that attempt to force 
them into preconceived projects are more in need of alternative supports 
than those who have the good fortune to be born into families that 
support their freedom. Public education, and the legislation that sup- 
ports it, is one example of how laws can be used to at least remediate the 
effects of these inequalities. 

In the case of families who make a good faith effort to be supportive, 
public schools might well provide those additional supports that encour- 
age the student to make the sacrifices and engage in the discipline 
necessary to posit and pursue her own goals. They can also, however, 
given bad educational policies, be places that undermine the supportive 
efforts of parents. One can agree with thinkers such as Gordon and 
Gordon that the social norms of the larger social order are very impor- 
tant, and also argue that the organization and funding of the existing 
public school system is importantly influenced by legislative action, and 
that the type of organization and level of funding can significantly help 
or significantly harm the students of that system. 

While the value of freedom cannot be easily embedded into law, the 
significant reduction of some of the inevitable risks of childhood does not 
appear to be impossible within the boundaries of the existing social 
order. If those who advocate an ethic which attempts to treat each person 
as a singular universal are not engaged in the legislative arena on 
educational matters, those who believe that children should be socially 
subordinated to a preconceived good will fashion educational policy as 
they choose, and the students in the modern educational system will 
experience the results. 
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introduction 


I believe that novelty is overvalued in academic circles and itis on the 
basis of this conviction that I should like to hazard the following— 
patently redundant—claim: higher education—especially in the liberal 
arts tradition—is suffering a severe crisis. There is something both 
unsettling and, strangely, encouraging about the obviousness of this 
claim: it is unsettling in the sense that second opinions have been 
gathered and the crisis shows no signs of having been misdiagnosed; it 
is encouraging when viewed as a unified recognition of the failure of the 
present system and the need for radical—perhaps even revolutionary— 
measures. Since the present system is as entrenched as it is pernicious, 
there are no easy solutions. In what follows, I intend to use Karl Marx’s 
1844 analysis of alienation as a model by which to explain and palpably 
identify the conditions which led (inevitably, I suspect) to the crisis in 
question. The central idea is that by uncovering the conditions respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, we are much more likely to hit upon a 
strategy for prescribing something more than stop-gap measures. 

The general argument works like this: a liberal arts education should 
be aimed at the creative facilitation of a certain type of person, viz., 
someone who is—in a word—fully human; since a liberal arts education 
(as we now know it) unwittingly participates in fostering the opposite 
sort of person, the liberal arts are suffering a severe crisis. Marxism, if 
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properly understood, is directed toward a strikingly similar goal (viz., at 
a non-alienated or fully-human person). Indeed, I think they are similar 
enough in professed purposes to justify the analogical application of 
Marx’s analysis of alienation to the crisis in the liberal arts. If we succeed 
in tucking-in such strange bedfellows, the rest is relatively easy: to the 
extent to which one can properly identify the structural dynamics of 
political economy in general and estranged labor in particular within the 
institution of higher learning, and to the extent to which we think that 
there is at least something right about Marx’s analysis, we should be in 
a position to properly isolate the ultimate (or sufficiently ultimate) 
causes for the crisis in question. In his rather celebrated and terse 
critique of Hegel, Marx claimed that “it is not enough to merely under- 
stand the world, we understand it in order that we might change it.” 
Agreed. Having identified the causes of alienation in the classroom, the 
factories of the twenty-first century, we are—of course—in a much better 
position to offer intelligent strategies and plausible solutions 


1. What Constitutes a Crisis in the Liberal Arts? 


To state the obvious, a liberal arts education was traditionally 
understood (and etymologically defined) as an education suitable for a 
liberated or free person, i.e., liberalis.' An education within the liberal 
arts, like the liberal sciences, is intended to facilitate the pursuit of a 
brand of knowledge which is free from servile ends—i.e., an education 
liberated from material or professional purposes; a liberal arts education 
pays careful attention to foundations and values (indeed, thinking of 
Nietzsche, to the “value of knowledge’ itself!). This is at least one of the 
senses in which a liberal arts education is to be distinguished from 
technical or vocational training. But if a liberal arts education is not 
directed (at least exclusively) at an occupational end, to what end is it 
directed? Let us tentatively say that a liberal arts education is aimed at 
fostering a citizen who is sociable, civilized, creative, thoughtful, active, 
and free—in a word, fully human.’ 

A liberal arts education undergoes a mild crisis whenever these 
professed purposes flounder and suffers a severe crisis whenever the 
opposite sort of person is (unwittingly or not) produced. This “opposite sort 
of person” is an alienated person—or, more specifically, someone es- 
tranged from what Marx calls one’s “species being.”’ An alienated student 
is one for whom education, i.e., mental labor, is perceived as self-sacrifice 


and mortification, who develops one’s mental energies only under coercion 


(grades, the fear of not getting a job when and if one graduates, et al), who 
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only feels at home outside the classroom, who avoids critical thinking as 
much as possible, and who shuns education like the plague as soon as no 
other compulsion exists. Said differently, alienated students are often so 
absorbed in the restless pursuit of their economic interests that this 
pursuit shapes every phase of their encounter with reality—i.e., nothing 
they experience has meaning in itself, nothing means anything unless it 
can be turned into a means for attaining these ends.* 

This way of characterizing the failure of a liberal arts education, 
focusing on failure in qualitative terms, seems more humane than the 
normal, quantitative forms of documenting the educational crisis (/.e., 
pointing to falling test scores, pathetic writing skills, et cetera, et cetera).° 
I will, then, for the remainder of this essay, take it for granted that we 
are agreed about the failure of liberal arts colleges to fulfill their 
professed purposes. It is, of course, always possible to point to a handful 
of colleges peppered throughout the country of which the above charac- 
terization is not at all the case (neither qualitatively nor quantitatively), 
but it seems safe to say that it roughly represents the vast majority—as 
such, we ought take little comfort in such exceptions. Without further 
ado, let us move on to one of the more plausible explanations of this 
failure. 


ll. The Inspirational Economy of Marxism 


The many-faced misreadings and misrepresentations of Marxism 
are asource of constant irritation. For whatever reason, or reasons, those 
who claim to have read Marx tend to forget the profound humanitarian 
impulse which birthed Marxism.* Marx’s theory of alienation was first 
conceived as a response to what he, and others with him, considered a 
contemporary fact—namely, that persons, instead of determining the 
conditions of social production and social organization, become 
detrementally determined by them; in short, Marxism is a desperate 
attempt to resist a profoundly pernicious devaluation of humanity (_.e., 
the reduction of a person to one commodity among others). More simply: 
Marxism is—at bottom—a reaction against the treatment of persons as 
things; in Buber’s words, the systematic and tragic substitution of an “it” 
for a “thou.” 

Kant once complained that we too often philosophize with hammers 
when we should be using an etcher’s needle, but a hammer is often 
justifiable in the early stages of a project—it seems to me a question of 
focal adjustment. Let us assume for the sake of argument that Marx’s 
analysis of political economy is right. The Marxist analysis sketches the 
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intellectual and social alienation which inevitably follows in the wake of, 
or goes hand in hand with, estranged labor—this account tends toward 
philosophizing with an etcher’s needle. The hammering liberties I 
mentioned above refer to the following strategy: I would like to take 
Marx’s analysis of the stages of estranged labor in political economy as 
the model for an analysis of intellectual alienation in a theory of 
education. The crassness of this model lies in viewing knowledge as a 
product of sorts and education (collectively or otherwise) as a form of 
labor. To the extent that one learns only in order to further one’s 
economic interests, the product of one’s labor is not one’s own. More 
concretely considered, this would mean that the student construes 
education as little more than a hoop through which she needs to jump in 
order to succeed economically—in this way, her educational labor has no 
meaning in itself (but only to the extent that it furthers those interests). 
This is hardly labor (production, creation, life activity) for the free 
person—analogically, education takes the shape of wage-labor. The 
laborer (student) is thereby estranged from both the product of her labor 
(knowledge) and, naturally, the productive process itself (thought, study, 
etc. ). 

A non-human animal, says Marx, is immediately one with its life 
activity (i.e., its own active functions)—it does not distinguish itself from 
its life activity (read: work). By “life activity” Marx means, I think, 
something very similar to what Aristotle meant when he referenced (in 
his Nicomachean Ethics) virtue to “the exercise of one’s complete range 
of faculties.” Humans, in contrast to the remainder of the animal 
kingdom, “make [their] life activity itself the object of his will and of his 
consciousness” (p. 231); one of the peculiar bi-products of self-conscious- 
ness is the distinct possibility that labor become external to the laborer— 
i.e., for the laborer to become estranged from his or her essential being. 
On this model, a human is estranged when her essential life activity is 
subjugated to a mere means of existence. The distinguishing character- 
istic of humanity, then, is the fact that its own life is an object for it, 7.e., 
one’s life activity is the product of one’s will (free activity). As Marx puts 
it, “[aJnimals produce only under the dominion of immediate physical 
need, whilst man produces even when he is free from physical need and 
only truly produces in freedom therefrom” (p. 231). The point of all this 
is simply to draw attention to who we areessentially (creatures who exist 
in order to live) and what we have become as a result of estranged labor 
(creatures who live in order to exist)—estranged labor reverses the 
relationship and in so doing dehumanizes humanity (subjugating one’s 
life activity to mere existence or animality). When education is taken 
abstractly and separated from all other human activities (p. 230), zt too 
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is merely an animal function (or worse!). The immediate consequence of 
the student’s estrangement from her “species being” is her estrangement 
from others (or, at least, others who show vital signs other than those of 
mere animality). 

This is not to say that the average student does not learn anything 
at all, but rather that the content of what she learns has no meaning in 
itself; society at large and educators in its wake create information 
machines, “mass men,” not thinkers and individuals—we are becoming, 
says Saul Bellow, terribly “cerebral but not too intelligent.”* Thoreau 
puts it nicely when he claims that we are 


so occupied with the factitious cares and superfluously coarse labors 
of life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by [us]. Their fingers, from 
excessive toil, are too clumsy and tremble too much for that.... He has 
no time to be any thing but a machine. How can he remember well his 
ignorance—which his growth requires—who has so often to use his 
knowledge? 


When we allow our life activities to become subjugated to mere existence 
or the lower (read: animal) pleasures, we lose our capacity to enjoy the 
higher pleasures—as Thoreau put it, “we can no longer sustain the 
manliest of relations with one another.” Mill has said (in his Utilitarian- 


ism) that our capacity to enjoy the higher pleasures or noble feelings 


isin most natures a very tender plant, easily killed, not only by hostile 
influences, but by mere want of sustenance; and in the majority of 
young persons it speedily dies away if the occupation to which their 
position in life has devoted them, and the society into which it has 
thrown them, are not favorable to keeping that higher capacity in 
exercise. ! 


Are the higher pleasures—the pleasures of the mind against which the 
pleasures of the body allegedly pale—slowing approaching extinction, 
atrophying due to neglect? Or are those pleasures reserved for the elite? 
For the vast majority, at any rate, it seems that our hands tremble far too 
much to pluck such delicate fruit. 

As is well-known, Marx believes that estranged labor is the inevi- 
table bi-product of capitalist society. It was merely a matter of time 
before the “icy water of egotistical calculation” worked its way into the 
chinks and crevices of academia; and it is merely a matter of time, I 
suppose, before it freezes and the halls of higher learning collapse under 
the strain. To the extent to which we still believe that the present system 
works, we have become the unwitting allies of the ruling class—indeed, 
we have become their watchdogs. The standard Marxian term for a 
system of thought which serves a class function in ignorance of its true 
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social character is “ideology.” Is not the present system perpetuating a 
breed of creatures incapable of enjoying the higher pleasures—pleasures 
which are their birthright? 

The well-meaning effort of many educators to salvage the present 
system is a vain attempt to roll back the wheel of history and prolong the 
inevitabie. Perhaps by collectively abandoning the present ideology, we 
make room for one of the more humane alternatives. The present system 
proves itself unfit to rule because it tears away from persons his or her 
human status and dignity (/.e., it systematically resists his largely vain 
attempts at self-actualization, “it is incompatible with society”''). In- 
deed, I suspect that Marx would call us “ideologues” for no other reason 
than our attempt to liberate the human race simply through the appa- 
ratus of critical thinking, inspiring lectures, and moralizing. The alien- 
ation we see in the glassy, blank stares of our students is real and is 
caused by real, social obstacles to human self-actualization. In short, 
what is needed is not a new core curriculum, but a new society; as Marx 
put it, “the weapon of criticism can never replace the criticism of 
weapons.” The present role of an intellectual in human emancipation is 
not curriculum development and the like, but political activism—.e., 
applying his or her expertise to the historical mission of the oppressed. '” 
Short-term gains are, returning to the analogy, “nothing but a better 
payment for the slave.” 


lll. Suggested Strategies 


Marx got several things wrong—or at least it seems so; I’m not 
talking about the claim that, e.g., communism exposed its impotence 
when the wall came down or in the failures of the U.S.S.R. (since the 
D.D.R. and the U.S.S.R. were never communist states in the first place— 
those failures tell us something about state ownership as opposed to 
private ownership, not about communism), but rather his prediction 
about the exponential growth of the proletariat and the proportionate 
shrinkage of the bourgeois class; but maybe not—that depends, I sup- 
pose, on what one means by “proletariat.” (At any rate, one might argue 
that the historical manifestation or implementation of an idea or move- 
ment is the only palpable evidence of its validity.) Perhaps compromises 
are “nothing but a better payment for the slave,” but it may in fact 
suggest a strategy somewhere shy of the revolution of the proletariat; 
unfortunately, I can’t seem to puzzle it out. But while “lending the 
revolutionary class the self-transparency to accomplish its historical 
mission,” it would certainly seem humane to save as many of those 
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students who, for whatever reason, are merely marginally alienated 
within the present system. But this strategy of “using the system while 
at the same time trying to destroy it” is chocked full of contradictions. 
Any effort to disrupt the “relentless pursuit” of the student’s own (either 
explicitly or implicitly bourgeois) interests will be met with increasing 
resistance. Since consumerism has worked its way into the classroom, 
via student evaluations (which often reflect little more than whether the 
student was able to slide by without much self-sacrifice), those who 
refuse to cater to the “jumping through the hoop” theory of education will 
slowly be replaced by educators that make the student feel more at home 
(read: more animal or machine-like in their activities). How long can 
educators continue to speak out both sides of their mouth, speak in 
parables, et cetera, so that those sliding through can do so, while the non- 
alienated population can claim the liberal arts education they were 
promised? 


Marx was right when he claimed that bourgeois society “has stripped 


of its halo every occupation hitherto honored and looked up to with 
reverent awe,”'*i.e., nothing is immune. The elite, like the rest of society, 
are slowly but steadily selling out. But it isn’t necessary that everyone 
sell-out, only that the majority does—and they have. 

Pessimistic impulses now sated, there are—I think—a number of 
both thoughtful and somewhat promising strategies for combating this 
tendency in higher education: The first is in large part inspired by 
Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man; the second focuses 
on making explicit the connection between theory and practice (showing 
how the two are inextricably bound up with one another); the third 
strategy involves a reexamination of certain idealistic or sentimental 
illusions, the limitation of which may well provide enough intellectual 
integrity to avoid absolute disaster; and the fourth emphasizes the role 
of modern intellectuals and educators in providing vigilant resistance to 
the infiltration of certain capitalistic models of economic management 
into the halls of academia. Granted, these are mere suggestions, but lam 
hopeful that the critical thesis sketched above is sufficiently provocative 
to encourage others to test the explanatory power of the “alienation 
model” and, should it seem helpful in reassessing the educational crisis, 
offer their own solutions or develop further the suggestions I make 
below. 


(1) Schiller and the role of aesthetics in education: The first of these 
strategies focuses on an often forgotten, though obvious observation that 
an appreciation for the intellectual pleasures, or the capacity for these 
pleasures (the enjoyment of which is central to a liberal arts education) 
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must be nurtured. Granted, this is nothing new: Education in Aristotle 
is largely a matter of careful and informed development of tastes— 
intellectual or otherwise. This ought remind us of Mill’s claim, above, 
that “our capacity for the higher pleasures is a very tender plant” (the 
growth of which is frustrated, in some societies, by the necessities of 
subsistence). To what extent are we, as educators, able to lure students— 
sometimes at the cost of short-term compromises to our educational 
ideals—away from the lower (read: animal) and over to the higher (read: 
intellectual) pleasures? Although nature diligently nurtures the former, 
it seems less adept at providing for the latter (the provision of which is, 
according to traditional social contract theory, the responsibility of and 
a powerful impulse toward society.) Surely the seedlings of wisdom 
wither quickly when the soil on which it falls is not only unsuitable, but 
absolutely hostile to the growth of such strange fruit. 

According to Schiller, the only instrument suitable to the cultivation 
of society (by which he means the intellectual pleasures) is fine art. Why? 
Humansare, according to Schiller and most thinkers in western thought, 
constituted of two mutually antagonistic drives: a sensuous drive 
(Sinntrieb) and a rational drive (Formtrieb). Ideally, humanity demon- 
strates a reciprocal and cooperative fusion of these two drives—drives 
which, when left to themselves, are staunchly opposed to the other; the 
harmonious synthesis of these two drives forms a third drive—what 
Schiller calls the Spieltrieb (i.e., the play drive). An aesthetic education 
aims at facilitating the transition from feeling to thought by way of 
beauty; an aesthetic education aims at the mutual limitation and 
subsequent collaboration of the sensuous and the rational. To the extent 
that these two original drives are left to their constant struggle against 
the other and toward variant (if not diametrically opposed) goals, these 
drives cancel one another out and render that individual, well, less than 
human (deficient in, literally, will power). Are we not often caught asking 
the student to sacrifice the drive they know best (and, what is the same, 
the forms of happiness/pleasure they know best) in exchange for some- 
thing of which they have had little or no experience?" In their 1796 essay, 
“System of Transcendental Idealism,” Hegel and Schelling argued that 
“(uJntil we make ideas aesthetic, i.e., mythological, they will have no 
interest for people.” 

Freedom, says Schiller, arises only when both of these original drives 
are developed fully—only then are we complete beings; education, then, 
is the means by which we “liberate” the student from the war waged 
between the original drives such that they might first—or, at least, more 
consciously— encounter his or her freedom and will. For this reason, the 
capacity for moral consciousness develops in the wake of aesthetic 
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consciousness. Before moving on to the second strategy mentioned 
above, it should be recognized that an aesthetic education of this sort is 
both a lengthy and—I suspect—collaborative process (a process which 
calls for compromises—at least short-term—all around). 


(2) Academics and Public Intellectuals: The second strategy refers to 
one of the qualitative expressions of alienation mentioned above— 
namely, the growing disparity between what goes on in the classroom 
and the remainder of student life; to the extent that learning is not 
viewed as an extension of one’s basic “life activity,” education is relegated 
to the status of work in the worst sense of it—i.e., as something not valued 
for its own sake but only to the extent that it facilitates the possession of, 
say, monetary success. The task of making more explicit the connection 
between academia and “the real world” should not be terribly difficult; 
perhaps it is merely a matter of didactic emphasis. But perhaps it 
requires more than that—perhaps it requires nothing less than a return 
to the days when academicians doubled as public intellectuals. Obvi- 
ously, the student learns by example: students will more readily recog- 
nize the intimate relationship which obtains between practice and 
theory when exposed to a collegiate atmosphere in which (at least 
certain) instructors bring their theoretical musings to bear on social or 
community participation. 

It is perhaps with this in mind that Meister Eckhardt claimed that 
“Kin Lebensmeister ist mehr wert als tausande Lehrmeistern” (One who 
has mastered life is worth more than a thousand professors). And while 
this suggestion is made on behalf of the student, it is at the same time a 
plea for less alienation—i.e., greater integration of one’s life activities— 
behind the desk as well; indeed, it is no surprise that our students will 
become alienated when subjected to the tutelage of (at least) equally 
alienated educators." 


(3) Realistic Expectations: The third strategy is inspired by the old 
adage that the perfect is often the enemy of the good. Particularly among 
academics, strange creatures who live according to well-thought out 
principles, the notion of compromise is odious. Committed to excellence, 
many educators have lost hope in the present system—and this is 
precisely the sort of pessimistic prophecy which facilitates (if not, 
guarantees) its fulfillment. In the social or political sphere, a sphere in 
which the ethical and the coercive meet, human imagination and intel- 
ligence are extremely limited. According to R. Niebuhr, it is one of the 
great tragedies of human nature that we are unable to realize collectively 
what our conscience demands individually. ' 
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The consciousness of these limitations is as central to pedagogical 
wisdom as the capacity to think beyond them. I am not suggesting 
dumbing-down and selling-out; what I am suggesting is that we discrimi- 


nate between the sort of idealism which serves as a safeguard against the 
manufactory model of higher education on the one hand and the un- 
hinged idealism which precudes the possibility of cordial cooperation on 
the other. This leads us to the fourth and, for the present, final strategy 
for another reconstruction in education. 


(4) The role of academics in administrative decision-making: Last 
but certainly not least, it seems to me that one rather concrete way that 
educators might lead by example and have a leavening effect on the 
present political situation is in their capacity to sway certain administra- 
tive/political decisions (e.g., in their public articulation and defense of a 
liberal arts education, in the selection of board members, academic 
administrators, et al). Perhaps there is a correlation between the present 
crisis in the liberal arts and the application of non-academic (read: 
manufactory) models of management to an institution which—at least 
traditionally—takes issue with the purposes and methods of those “non- 
academic” models. To what extent have we allowed the “canons of 
veracity” to give way to the “canons of manufacturing”?"* 

Granted, this will be a difficult if not impossible task—after all, 
“business is business”; nonetheless, it is business which—at the very 
least—makes half-hearted gestures in the direction of things other than 
enrollment and profits. It is of course always possible that genuflections 
of this sort will eventually lose their marketing appeal, but—again, for 
whatever reasons—things have not yet deteriorated that far; granted, 
this offers us a somewhat baffling glimmer of hope, but—as they say in 
Spain—“La esperanza es lo ultimo que se pierde” (i.e., “hope is the very 
last thing to die”). 


IV. Conclusion 


Perhaps the monotone voice of today’s revolutionary intellectual is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the sinister voice of the bourgeois 
ideologue—indeed, more often than not they are one and the same. Ideas 
such as those discussed above are—admittedly—far from new; if they 
have failed to unite the exploited and revolutionize previous societies, it 
was only because the old society found new ways to placate those who 
hoped to turn back the wheel of history—the revolutionary nature of 
these remarks depends solely on the “dissolution of the old ideas [which] 
keep even pace with the dissolution of the old conditions of existence.”'’ 
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Notes 


The etymology can be instructively pushed back to, e.g., Marcus Varro, 
Martianus Capella, and Alcuin. For more on the medieval perspective, and 


how Universities came to be inimical to the “liberal arts,” see David 
Knowles’ classic The Evolution of Medieval Thought. 
am thinking here, at least in part, of Newman’s claim in his 1852 The Idea 
of a University: If, then, a practical end must be assigned to a University 
course, | say it is that of training good members of society. This is not to say, 
of course, that a liberal arts education will have absolutely no practical 
value when applied to various servile occupations (indeed, quite the con- 
trary seems to be the case), but rather that the liberal arts and sciences are 
to be construed as valuable for their own sake—i.e., apart from those servile 
interests. I am also thinking of the Jeffersonian notion that education is a 
public trust and that unless the members of a democracy are educated and 
enlightened, their freedom would either bring on mob rule or be easily 
dissipated (see Dewey’s Freedom and Culture). This view of education is not 
as outmoded as we tend to think; Adrienne Rich claims, in her lecture to the 
students at Douglass College entitled “Claiming an Education,” that the 
“most important thing” in an education is that we learn those “necessary 
skills for intellectual freedom...”—i.e., though these skills are necessary to 
liberating women from anti-women attitudes, they are ultimately driven by 
the “belief that women’s minds and experiences are intrinsically valuable...” 
my italics 
Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, p. 230. 
See Fritz Pappenheim’s The Alienation of Modern Man (New York and 
London: Modern Reader Paperbacks, 1959), p. 12. 
Though I am told that there are also quantitative tests which are ostensively 
aimed at identifying alienation 
6. Perhaps humanitarian impulses are rooted in an unconscious ideology—viz., 
an optimistic construal of humanity. For many, this is precisely the problem 
with Marxism; these foes of Marxian optimism argue as follows: The best 
economic system is one which rightly understands, and capitalizes on 
(excuse the pun), human nature. Humans are essentially greedy, they say, 
and this is the invisible hand that orchestrates political and economic 
realities. Since communism misconstrues human nature, it is unrealisti- 
cally idealistic about the limits of society; capitalism, on the other hand, is 
built on certain unavoidable and indeed sober facts of human nature 
individually and collectively) and makes the best of the situation. In short, 
communism is a flight of fancy (and is, therefore, best restricted to disci- 
plines which cater to that sort of thing). The problem with this argument is 
the casual assumption that human nature is static (in this case, that 
humans have always been and always will be hopelessly selfish in groups 
larger than, say, the immediate family); to my mind, the most interesting 
aspect of Marxism is its suspicion that eternal essences are themselves 
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fancies of the imagination. Instead, human nature is parasidic on material 
conditions; in the end, the aforementioned argument for capitalism stands 
human nature on its head—it is, ultimately, capitalism itself which deter- 
mines the malevolent hues of human nature. The Marxists, too, have a 
problem: if human nature is essentially elastic, whence the regulative ideal 
of what it means to be “fully human.” But this is the stuff of a different sort 
of essay 

7. See Ortega y Gasset’s The Revolt of the Masses. 

8. Saul Bellow, “Mozart” in the Bostonian, Spring 1992, p. 35 

9. Henry David Thoreau, Walden, p. 3. 

10. John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, p. 26. 

11. See the Communist Manifesto, p. 30. 

12. This is the upshot of Sartre’s discussion of the classical and new intellectual 
in “Sartre par lui-meme.” It is also, I think, one of the secrets to understand- 
ing Foucault. 

13. Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, p. 234 

14. Communist Manifesto, p. 21. 

15. It is perhaps interesting to note that Plato faces a similar difficulty toward 
the end of the Republic; his resolution is simply a matter of entrusting 
decisions like these to those persons who have experienced the whole range 
of pleasures—a solution which involves a profound trust, in an age of 
profound distrust, on the part of the student. 

16. According to Santayana, this proclivity to cut ideas off from life is the 


definitive critique of American intellectual culture and part and parcel of 
the so-called “genteel tradition” in American thought. 

17. See R. Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society, esp. the chapter entitled 
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Management by objectives is a developing trend in the academy. 
According to an increasingly popular system of faculty evaluation, each 
faculty member, tenured or probationary, is required to negotiate with 
her chair a set of goals to be pursued for the ensuing year. The goals 
typically will address research, teaching, and service. The goals must be 
approved by the chair; they must be clear, specific, and measurable; and 
they must be recorded on a formal document signed by both the chair and 
the individual faculty member. At the end of the year the chair evaluates 
the faculty member’s performance in meeting the established goals and 
a rating will be assigned. At some institutions, if a faculty member 
receives a specified number of unsatisfactory ratings in a given period, 
dismissal proceedings may be initiated. I believe that such a system 
poses serious moral problems and undermines academic freedom. In this 
paper I wish to address both the moral problems and the issue of 
academic freedom. While I believe that the system undermines academic 
freedom in both teaching and research, in this paper I limit my comments 
to the threat to freedom of research. 

I begin with the moral concerns. Such a system is demeaning and 
insulting to individuals who rightly conceive of themselves as self 
directed scholars committed to the pursuit of knowledge. It is insulting 
to suggest either that we are not capable of determining what constitutes 
a worthwhile research project or that we will not pursue research 
projects without the prod of a document which specifies what research 
we are expected to conduct during any given academic year. Those of us 
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who have regularly contributed to scholarship cannot but be insulted by 
such a system. Perhaps such a demeaning program could be justified if 
the majority of us were slackers or incompetent researchers. But the 
opposite is clearly the case; most faculty work long and hard in the 
pursuit of truth. To be sure, there may be a small number of faculty 
members who for some reason or another abuse their freedom. But to 
address this problem we do not need a policy which insults the vast 
majority who are doing a good job; we need chairs and deans who are not 
afraid of doing their job, administrators who are not afraid of making 
tough decisions without hiding behind the spurious objectivity of a 
dubious document. 

My second moral concern addresses the value of scholarship. A 
faculty member who knows that next year’s evaluation will turn on how 
well she meets this year’s objectives will naturally be tempted to choose 
“safe” research. While it is unpopular to admit, we all know that there is 
safe research and risky research. Safe research is that which is almost 
certain to result in quick publication with minimal effort and risky 
research is that which is unlikely to result in publication. With minimal 
expenditure of time and effort, I can knock out an essay on moral issues 
in faculty evaluation and, given the current interest in the issue, it is 
almost assured of getting published someplace. I can also spend six 
months trying to figure out exactly what is going on in Kung-sun Lung 
Tzu’s “Discourse on the White Horse” and that project is likely to end in 
failure. Being a rational person with some interest in my career, if I were 
working within a system of management by objectives, my research 
objective for next year would be to write a publishable essay on some of 
the moral issues in faculty evaluation. 

It is impossible to overstate what a deleterious effect a management 
by objectives policy would have on future research, so let me provide one 
more personal example. Several years ago! acquired what I then thought 
was a mild interest in Confucius. After doing some initial exploratory 
research on Confucius, I decided to devote the bulk of my research for the 
next two years to Ancient Chinese Philosophy. After two years of work 
I felt ready to participate in the debates concerning Ancient Chinese 
Philosophy. I have had modest success publishing in the area and have 
recently introduced a course in Ancient Chinese Philosophy into our 
curriculum. The research has been both personally and professionally 
rewarding to me and it has been beneficial to our students. But, it was 
risky research. It could have just as easily not borne fruit. Ancient 
Chinese Philosophy is far removed from my specialty in modern episte- 
mology, and I could have discovered that I did not possess the skills 
requisite for conducting original research in the field. Fortunately, I 
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could take the risk. I did not need to worry about failing to meet my 
research objectives and receiving an unsatisfactory rating. If, however, 
I were working at a university which employed a management by 


objectives strategy of evaluation as described in my opening paragraph, 
I certainly would not undertake such a risky research project. As chair, 
I certainly would encourage the faculty in my department to choose safe 
research projects and would dissuade them from pursuing anything 
risky. 

[ am not alone in this. Since management by objectives has become 
a topic on our campus I have had scores of faculty tell me that they would 
simply list objectives that are easy to meet and not difficult to exceed. The 
objectives would guide the research, and the objectives would be safe. 
While lamentable, we should not be surprised at such a response; there 
is anatural tendency for individuals to play it safe. Those of us who value 
the acquisition of new knowledge and realize that risky research is 
essential to the acquisition of new knowledge must be troubled by this. 
One need not be a knee jerk Popperian to concede his point that major 
intellectual accomplishments tend to be associated with the pursuit of 
bold, risky conjectures, not modest research programs. The main reason 
that business and industry are abandoning management by objectives is 
that they have learned that it is a counterproductive management 
strategy. We should not institute such a failed management policy 

There is another worry closely related to the preceding. I have had 
several members of my department inform me that, should our univer- 
sity adopt such an evaluation policy, I should not expect them to do 
anything which is not explicitly covered on their statements of objectives. 
Let me emphasize that the individuals who have said this are not 
malcontents or disaffected. They have distinguished records of scholar- 
ship, teaching, and service. By any standards, they are some of the best 
citizens of the university community. They argue, however, that if the 
administration does not wish to recognize them as self-directed respon- 
sible professionals who are good citizens of the university, if the admin- 
istration insists on treating them as untrustworthy hired hands who 
must have specific assignments set for them, then they will act accord- 
ingly. Like the tendency to set goals that are easily attained, such 
attitudes would contribute to a decline in the quality and quantity of 
faculty work. In many ways, however, the consequences will be even 
more invidious. Many of us who think of ourselves as members of a 
university community and embrace the goals and ideals of that commu- 
nity do much more than could ever be specified in a job description or set 
of goals and objectives; part of being a professor and a member of a 
university community means doing what needs to be done for the good 
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of the institution. Much of the success of any university can be directly 
attributed to the work of the faculty who go the extra mile for the 
institution. Once faculty stop thinking of themselves as members of the 
university and begin to think of themselves as employees with a set of 
specific tasks to perform, much will be lost. 

While these worries alone should cause us to reject management by 
objectives, the threat to academic freedom is even more worrisome. As 
mentioned above, research goals must be precisely stated; statements 
like “I will continue my long term project in Ancient Chinese Philosophy” 
simply will not do. Statements like, “I will write a publishable article on 
Kung-sun Lung Tzu’s “Discourse on Whiteness and Hardness” might be 
accepted, however. From an evaluator’s point of view, precision in the 
statement of research objectives is absolutely necessary because when 
objectives are vaguely stated, it is impossible to determine whether the 
research has been done. What counts as meeting my objective of continu- 
ing my research in Ancient Chinese Philosophy? Reading two books? 
Sitting on the patio sipping wine and meditating on Mencius? Going to 
the Nelson-Atkins museum and viewing ancient Chinese art? 

It does not take much imagination to see the potential for infringe- 
ment of academic freedom here, but it may be worth illustrating. 
Suppose I am an ardent analytic philosopher who believes that 
Postmodernism is a pseudophilosophical confusion. Suppose also that 
there is a member of my department who believes that there is much of 
substance in Postmodernism and lists as an objective his intent to write 
a publishable paper on Rorty’s criticisms of analytic philosophy. Suppose 
as chair I refuse to accept this as an objective and inform the professor 
that he needs to write on real philosophy. What recourse does the 
professor have? I expect he could appeal to the dean. But my dean is a 
botanist! When it comes to the controversial cases, botanists have no 
more professional expertise for deciding what counts as reasonable 
scholarship in philosophy than philosophers have expertise to decide 
controversial cases in botany. Perhaps the dean could convene a commit- 
tee comprised of other members of the philosophy department and 
charge them to resolve the dispute between the chair and the 
Postmodernist. But what if the department is comprised entirely of 
philosophers who share the chair’s orientation, except for the one 
individual who is drifting into postmodernism? While these are worri- 
some issues, I wish to shelve them because they should not even arise. 

Faculty should not be required to secure prior administrative ap- 
proval of their research and requiring such approval is a clear violation 
of academic freedom. Once we adopt a policy that says a professor must 
acquire prior administrative approval to pursue a line of research we 
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have abandoned the principle of academic freedom. The American 
Association of University Professors 1940 Statement on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure maintains “The teacher is entitled to full freedom in 
research and in the publication of the results, subject to the adequate- 
performance of his other academic duties.”' If a professor must acquire 
prior approval of a research project before conducting the research, that 
individual does not have full freedom of research. If a chair can effec- 
tively block a research project, the professor does not have full freedom 
in research and in adopting a system of evaluation which requires faculty 
to negotiate an acceptable research project with the chair we are, in 
effect, giving the chairs the power to block certain research projects. 
Needless to say, just as a chair can use this policy to block certain 
lines of research, she can use the policy to bring to bear undue pressure 
to pursue certain lines of research. While I believe that the two possibili- 
ties are equally heinous, for purposes of simplicity, I concentrate on cases 
where a scholar is prohibited from pursuing a certain line of inquiry. 
My contention is, in adopting an evaluation system which requires 
a faculty member to negotiate in advance a statement of research 
objectives, we have given up the principle that faculty members are free 
to pursue their research where it leads them and have adopted the 
principle that faculty members are free only to pursue what research the 


administration permits them to pursue. While this point seems patently 
obvious to me, conversations with various well-meaning, reflective 
individuals have convinced me that it is not obvious to all. Indeed, I have- 
encountered several arguments designed to show that management by 


objectives does not infringe on academic freedom. I turn to these now. 

One of the most popular arguments runs like this. Faculty still would 
be free to conduct any research they like, it is just that not all of it would 
be suitable for evaluation purposes. Returning to my earlier example, 
our Postmodernist is free to write on Rorty; it just will not count for 
purposes of evaluation, and if he wishes to receive a satisfactory rating 
on his research activities he will need to perform some acceptable 
research as well. We will treat his Rorty research the same way we treat 
my research on the history of rock-n-roll; something one is free to do as 
an individual, but not something that is professionally relevant. It would 
be a serious mistake to treat this response as mere rhetoric, to suppose 
that the position is not sincerely held. Many of us who have been around 
the academy for afew yearscan remember recent attempts to marginalize 
feminist scholarship. In my own field a position popular in some quarters 
maintained that feminism was not a philosophical perspective, that it 
was a political movement. Consequently, it was argued, while individu- 
als as individuals should be free to write feminist critiques of society and 
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its institutions, this was political activism; and those critiques should not 
be considered as scholarship in philosophy. Fortunately, feminist think- 
ers were able to get their work published in mainstream philosophy 
journals, that work began to be taken seriously by established philoso- 
phers, and femininism has become an established speciality within 
philosophy. Had chairs or deans with particular political or philosophical 
orientations been able to effectively stifle this research, philosophy 
would be a poorer discipline. There are individuals who will use what- 
ever means lie at their disposal to block what they take to be inappropri- 
ate research. 

Fortunately, the position sketched in the preceding paragraph is 
easy to meet since it rests on a misunderstanding of the principle of 
academic freedom. The point of academic freedom is to protect the 
professor’s right to decide what is professionally relevant research. We 
must not forget that the scientific establishment acquiesced in the 
condemnation of Galileo and the burning of Bruno. Truth often receives 
its first articulation in the form of a minority opinion which has enough 
trouble getting a hearing without having to face official censorship. The 
point of academic freedom is to protect the right of faculty to express 
minority opinions on controversial issues in their capacity as profession- 
als. So to say that the Postmodernist may do the controversial research 
on his own time but that it is irrelevant to his professional activities is to 
miss the whole point of academic freedom. 

It might be thought that if each professor has the sole right to decide 
what is professionally relevant research for her, then it follows that all 
evaluation of research goes out the window. The consequence does not 
follow. To say that each faculty member has the right to decide where her 
research should go is not to suppose that all research is equally good or 
that we are incapable of evaluating that research. As a matter of fact, if 
we are concerned about evaluation, we should protect academic freedom. 
Research that is never pursued because an administrator would not 
accept it as a research objective never produces a result which can be 
evaluated. There is a major difference between judging the worth of 
completed research and judging the worth of proposed research. Should 
my Postmodernist colleague conduct his research on Rorty and should it 
be published in recognized philosophy journals after peer review, this is 
evidence that the research is deemed appropriate by other professionals 
in the field. At this point, at the very least, I must admit that the 
appropriateness of his research is a matter about which competent 
professionals may disagree. If, however, I prohibit the research from 
being conducted there is no check on my judgement as to what consti- 
tutes appropriate work in the field. Management by objectives incorpo- 
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rates a subtle, but major, shift in who evaluates the worth of a professor’s 
research. Instead of the quality of the completed research being judged 
by a diverse community of experts in the field, one individual, the chair, 
judges the quality of the proposed research. Some institutions have 
attempted to mitigate this situation by: the adoption of procedural- 
statements like the following. 


The faculty of each department shall cast a secret ballot at least every 
third year on whether they desire to elect annually a faculty evaluation 
committee for the purpose of evaluating the department members with 
teaching responsibilities and providing merit pay recommendations to 
the department chair. If such a committee is established, its chair will 
meet with the department chair to report on the committee’s recom- 
mendations for merit pay distribution within the department. If the 
departmental faculty elect not to establish a committee, the depart- 
ment chair will have sole responsibility of evaluating the department’s 
teaching personnel and generating the department recommendation 
for merit pay distribution within the department. 


This, however, does not address my current worry. This merely permits 
a faculty committee to evaluate the completed research. The chair 
retains the authority to determine what research may and may not be 
pursued. Even if this statement were amended to specify that a duly 
elected faculty committee may determine the individual’s research 
objectives, the infringement of academic freedom would remain. Whether 
itis achair or acommittee which determines what line of research I shall 
and shall not pursue, the loss of academic freedom is the same. I am sure- 
that Galileo derived little comfort from knowing that a “committee” 
forbade him to conduct any further research on the heliocentric hypoth- 
esis. It is worth remembering that an assembly offered Socrates life and 
freedom on the condition that he not pursue philosophy. 

Let me emphasize that I am not opposed to the evaluation of faculty 
performance. I believe that each faculty member should be evaluated 
annually. That evaluation should be rigorous and objective and the 
criteria of evaluation should be clearly understood. I am opposed to 
evaluation policies which sacrifice the principle of academic freedom. 

It has been argued that requiring faculty members to secure prior 
1dministrative approval for their research does not violate academic 
freedom because the faculty member remains free to do the research and 
risk an unsatisfactory evaluation. This response, however, rests on a 
very peculiar view of freedom. I suppose that there is a sense in which I 
am free to refuse to hand my wallet over to the mugger who holds a gun 
to my head; I am physically capable of saying no. Most of us, however, 
would realize that the mugger is bringing to bear pressure that a 
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reasonable person could not be expected to resist. Analogously, while one 
physically might be able to conduct research which has been disallowed 
by the chair, such disallowal is pressure that a reasonable person cannot 
be expected to resist. Such coercion constitutes a clear abridgement of 
freedom. 

It has been argued that we already have in place systems of evalu- 
ation which require faculty members to acquire prior approval of their 
research and if those policies do not violate academic freedom, neither 
does management by objectives. According to this line of thought, 
whenever we apply for research grants or funds to buy a piece of 
equipment we must submit a proposal of our research, and this consti- 
tutes a requirement to obtain prior approval to conduct our research. 
This objection, however, rests on a confusion. It is one thing to request 
approval for the disbursement of additional funds necessary to conduct 
one’s research and something quite different to request approval to 
conduct one’s research. While there are grey areas, refusing to provide 
someone with something that person needs to pursue a goal is very 
different from preventing that person from pursuing that goal. 

It might be questioned whether the adoption of such evaluation 
policies would lead to rampant abuses. I have no doubt that there would 
be abuses. What policy doesn’t get abused? How rampant the abuses 
would be, I cannot say, although I do have some slippery slope worries 
here. The number of abuses that would occur, however is not my present 
concern. My concern is with the principle. The principle of academic 
freedom is too important to give up lightly. 

Actually, my expectation is that faculty will co-opt these policies 
where they are adopted. In philosophy it is not unusual for a journal to 
take eighteen months to two years to referee an article (I have one out 
that has been under editorial review for two-and-one-half years), many 
philosophy journals also have a 80-to-95 percent rejection rate. The 
consequence is that even very good articles can take years to get accepted 
and there frequently is a two-to-four-year lag time between acceptance 
and publication (I currently am awaiting publication of a paper that was 
accepted in 1992). Given this, I could not reasonably require faculty to 
have a research goal of publishing a paper in any given year. The most 
I could demand is that they produce a professionally competent piece of 
work. I guess I (or acommittee) would get to decide what is professionally 
competent. And while I might decide that postmodernist research is not 
a philosophically appropriate activity, I suspect that most of us would 
decide that what the professionals in our departments do is profession- 
ally appropriate and of professional quality. But to do this is to make a 
mockery of the whole enterprise of goals and objectives statements. We 
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will have given up the principle of academic freedom to make faculty 
jump through some meaningless hoops.’ 


Notes 


1. American Association of University Professors. AAUP Policy Documents and 
Reports, 1984 edition. Washington, DC: American Association of University 
Professors, p. 3. 

2. Several colleagues have made substantive comments on an earlier version of 
this paper. I wish to gratefully acknowledge their assistance. 
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